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A Message to the Boys on the Farm 


(By WILLIAM H. OSMER). 


UST a few words to the boys on the farm, who with team 
afield invert earth’s upper strata, plant the seed, cultivate 


long rows of growing crops, harvest the wheat, husk the 

yellow corn, then feed the stock that must have your atten- 

tion each day in the year. 

Perhaps you think that such a life is a mere monotonous 
grind of commonplace, every-day toil. And from this view, may 
be inclined to look upon “‘the man from town,”’ who drives by in 
a trim new buggy, or a flashy automobile, as enjoying many of 
the pleasures of existence, which fate seems to have denied you. 
Then, in a fanciful 
reverie, you picture a 
splendid home on a 
handsome street in 
the great city, whose 
occupants joyously go 
to an elegant office in 
a towering, massive 
building, dictate the | 
official correspond- 
ence of dignified com- 
mercial pursuits, ’ 
take luncheon at the 
club, and spend the 
balance of the day in 
amusement at ball 
parks, theatres or 
similar attractive 
pleasures. Thus you 
compare what is said 
to be “a city, life of 
ease and luxury” with 
yours, in rural 
haunts, confined to a 
realm of clods and 
fields and groves, where modest, and sometimes irksome tasks, 
absorb all the hours that daylight sets apart. 

This is the alluring, but deceptive, picture comparison that 
casts the somber shadow of discontent and unrest over the home 
and life of many a rugged, ambitious boy, whose modest toil 
obscures the true, though hidden, struggle and strenuous decep- 
tion that ever lurks below the treacherous film of frail, but 
dazzling enchantment that so often lures its victims to forlorn 
and desperate conditions. 

The dizzy, frantic whirl of that intricate strife and struggle 
called ‘“‘business,’’ which all too often leads to a bewildering end 
of disappointment, misery and despair, blots out in harsh and 
awful crushing, many a promising life ordained for a better and 
happier purpose. But the inexorable law of destiny, and perhaps 
compensation, always—as true as the needle to the pole—decrees 
in relentless demand its final pound of flesh. 

You, my boy, who have spent your years at home on the 
farm, may never know what hardships you have escaped, but that 
are constantly and silently endured, by many a victim of the 
promising city’s wiles. You never felt the keen anguish of 
desperate hunger and the rigor and terror of bitter cold, with 
every door of kindness and sympathy closed hard against you. 

Few, extremely few, who leave the old farm or village for 
the excitement of metropolitan life are successful, or even heard 
of. We read only of 
the fortunate and the 
lucky, but no one 
chronicles the sor- 
rows of the thousands 
who meet with dis- 
appointment and re- 
peated failure. The 
cities are crowded 

with worthy young 
men anxious to dem- 
onstrate their worth 
and usefulness. With 
aching hearts and de- 
jected hopes they are 
turned away, many 
of them in a condition 
80 deplorable that 
they follow coal wag- 
- ons for miles through 
biting cold, to get the 
first chance to carry 
the coal in for a sorry 
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“Here in the country’s heart, 
Where the grass is green, 

Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been.” 





“Look up! the wide extended plain is billowy with its ripened grain, 
And on the summer winds are rolled its waves of emerald and gold.” 


pittance. Now, I am writing this message directly to you, for 
your own interests in the superb future that stretches before you, 
in the happy years that farm life will bring you. 

Weigh these words well. They may mark the turning point 
in your life, and direct you from the way of failure and disap- 
pointment to the primrose paths of peace and prosperity. 

Then let me admonish you, with the sincerity even of a 
mother—for, after all, a mother is the best friend a boy ever 
had—to look deep and distant before you close behind you the 
time-worn gate that is to separate you from the old farm home— 





That stands in the 
sunny meadow 
With walls so mossy 

and brown, 
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And its cumbersome 

old stone chimney 

Over the gray roof 
sloping down. 


Where the trees fold 
their green arms 
round it— 

The trees, a century 
old 

And the winds go 
whistling through 
them, 


As the sunbeams drop 
their gold. 


Do not try a life of certain wandering between the frowning 
walls of a great city, onty to find the yearning ambitions of 
manhood blasted by a relentless fate, as you— 


Look up to the stony arches 
Where art and Mammon meet, 

In the sound where traffic marches 
A call in the city street, 

Where a voice is ever ringing: 
“Gird up thy loins and flee; 

I will harden your heart or break it 
If you will abide with me.” 


Read there in iron letters, 
High over its widest gate; 
All men must wear the fetters 
Who seek the appointed fate; 
Where the winds bring the surging message 
Through all the years that be: 
“I will harden your heart or break it 
If you will abide with me.” 


Wooed by the magic charms of the city, your soul may be 
lured into its fangs. 
This is the true, but 
tragic picture, that 
in city life is ever 
turned toward the 
wall, and is at last 
revealed to many sad, 
disheartened men and 
women who see it all § 
—too hate. And— 


When they have 
failed and weary 
grown, ' 

Backward they turn 
to rest 

Where hearts find 
peace, and love 





its, own— “God made all the creatures 
The old home hills are And gave them our love and our fear, 
To give sign, we and a are 
the best. His children, one family here.” 
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IN THE POULTRY YARD 





PROPER WAY TO!KILL 
AND DRESS A TURKEY 


The most common way of killing 
turkeys is to hang them up by their 
legs and stick them with a knife in 
the mouth, making one or two cuts, 
diagonally across the roof of the 
mouth, while moving the point of the 
knife forward from the edge of the 
skull. 

After sticking, the birds are brained 
by running the point of the knife un- 
der the eye or into the roof of the 
mouth in such a way as to strike the 
inside of the skull directly between 
the eyes. The knife may be slightly 
twisted when the point reaches the 








brain, the bird giving a characteristic 
quiver when properly brained, after 
which the feathers pick easily. 

The feathers are usually picked in 
the following order: Flights, main 
tail, back, sides, breast, legs, and 
thighs. Turkeys are usually dry pick- 
ed and shipped undrawn to market. 
The methods of killing and dressing 
turkeys and chickens are practically 
the same. 


Classes of Market Poultry. 

Market poultry is divided into sev- 
eral classes, which vary in different 
markets. In general there is a class 
called “chickens,” which covers all 
chickens up to the age when the roast- 
ers get tough or “staggy,” which is 
told by the growth of their spurs, 
which first appear as buttons, and the 
lack of flexibility of the end of their 
breastbone or keel. After this age 
cockerels are usually classes as stags 
or old cocks. Pullets may be classed 
on the market as fowls after they be- 
gin to lay, but are frequently classed 
as chickens until they are one year 
old, 

Chickens are usually divided into 
broilers, those weighing under 2% 
pounds; springs, weighing from 2% to 
3% pounds; and roasters, 34% pounds 
and over. Capons are unsexed males, 
which are not usually sold until they 
are over 6 months of age. In, picking 
capons the feathers are usually left on 
the upper part of the neck and last 
two joints of the wing, including the 
long wing feathers (flights), tail feath- 
ers, and 2% to 3 inches from the tail 
on the back .and a few feathers around 
the hock joint of the legs. The breast 
and lower part of the body are picked 
clean. The comb is small and unde- 
veloped in a capon. In dressing ducks, 
geese, and turkeys, all the feathers 
are removed, except in the latter two 
the wing feathers are sometimes al- 
lowed to remain. 

Selecting Live Poultry. 

The bird should be healthy, as shown 
especially by its head points, such as 
a bright red comb and wattles and a 













lusterless 


comb and wattles, a dull, 
eye, and any mucous discharge from 
or swelling about the eyes or mouth 
show disease or poor condition. Poul- 
try which are covered with pin feath- 
ers, especially if dark colored, are hard 


|important to have plenty of sunshine 
‘in the house. 

Meat in some form should be sup- 
| plied to the fowls. They need pro- 
‘tein, and in beef scraps this is found 
in good quantities. Good beef scraps 
contain from 50 to 60 per cent. It 
should be well aired and clean. 

Good housing is one of the essen- 
tials for egg production and conse- 
quently should be given proper con- 
sideration. A hen that is comfortable 
and happy is more apt to be protable 
than one that is uncomfortable. 





to dress neatly. In addition to health 
and condition, the bird should be well 
fleshed, which is best told by the 
amount of flesh on the back, the 
breast, and pelvic bones of the fowl. 
The flexibility of the rear end of the 
breastbone is the best indication of 
age in the fowl. This should be very 
soft and pliable in a young bird, and 
slightly stiffer and easily bent in a 
roaster or pullet, after which age this 
bone hardens and becomes large and 
blunt, according to the age of the 
fowl. The legs of young birds are 
smooth and become rougher and sca- 
lier as the bird grows older. 
. Selecting Dressed Poultry. 

The points used in selecting live 
poultry apply to dressed poultry, such 
as health and a well-fleshed condition. 
The appearance gf the head is a good 
way to judge the health, age, and sex 
of a chicken. A matured fowl’s comb 
is heavier and thicker than that of a 
young bird and larger on a male than 
on a female of the same breed; fe- 
males are invariably plumper than 
males in all classes of poultry. The 
best dgessed poultry are young and 
tender, as judged by the flexibility of 
the rear end of the breastbone. The 
breast is deep, long, straight, and well 
fleshed. The body is well fleshed over 
the back and pelvic bones, evenly col- 
ored, free from a reddish cast or red 
spot denoting poor bleeding, and neat- 
ly dressed. The flesh should feel soft 
apd springy to the tips of the fingers. 
Poultry should be starved 12 to 18 
hours before being killed so that the 
crop will be empty. 





Poultry Notes. 





Never expose fowls in  bluttery, 
snowy weather. 

Hens lay a few more eggs when 
males are not used in the pens with 
them, 

Egg production is not measured so 
much by the quantiy as by he qual- 
ity of the food. 

When, wood ashes are strewn over 
the hen house floor the manure will 
lose much of the ammonia by the mix- 
ture, 

A light morning feed for the flock is 
best because it keeps them hustling 
through the day. 

That good layers are great eaters. 
A bird must have capacity to eat and 
digest a great amount of food if she 
is to lay a great number of eggs. 

Roots of all kinds ean be fed 
cooked or raw, but they should be 
chopped fine. 

That hens must be fed and fed lib- 
erally if one expects eggs in large 
quantities, especially winter eggs. 

It is poor policy to change the 
quarters of hens or pullets while lay- 
ing, for it usually checks or stops egg 
production. 

Health is a thing essential in the 
flock, and to insure health keep the 
poultry house clean, and use lime 
freely both in the house and all about 
the yard and runs. It will pay to be 





clear, bright eye. A dark-colored 





Where poultry and small fruits are 

grown on the same land the droppings 
are often valued at 50 cents per hen 
per year. Probably the value of hens 
for destroying insects is almost as 
great as the manure value. 
Charcoal is a very safe and valuable 
adjunct to your feeding variety. A 
little of it goes a long way, but that 
little tends to keep everything in 
health. If the coal is hard to obtain 
burn some corn and feed that while it 
is fresh at least twice a week and it 
will be of benefit to all partakers. 





MORE FRESH EGGS IN SIGHT. 





Department of Agriculture Reports 
That Pullets Are Beginning to 
‘Lay and Fresh Eggs Are 
Affecting Prices. 


The reduction in the price of eggs, 
according to the specialists in the 
Department of Agriculture, is due more 
to the natural fact that the pullets 
have begun to lay again than to the 
effect of boyctos against eggs or other‘ 
agitaion. The pullets on the Govern- 
metn farm, and, in fact, throughout 
the country, have at last begun, to lay, 
and already many poultry owners ‘are 
reporting a fifty per cent egg produc- 
tion, ! 

The fact that fresh eggs are now 
beginning to reach the market has 
necessarily reacted on the prices at 
which storage eggs have been held. 
The explanation, of the particular mar- 
ket shortage this fall dates back to 
weather conditions during the spring 
and summer. Investigation of weather 
conditions shows that the spring was 
unusually wet and cold, which set back 
the laying development of the pullets, 
and the unusual drouth in July further 
postponed the laying period, because 
both of these weather conditions af- 
fect the food supply of the pullets. 
As a result, the pullets that normally 
began to lay in the fall have not 
commenced their aying until about a 
month later than the usual fall laying 
season, 

Unless cold weather intervenes, this 
pullet egg supply should now con- 
tinue. The increased cold weather 
will naturally affect the laying of pul- 
lets allowed to run on the farm with- 
out proper shelter. The effect of cold 
weather on laying pullets can, be great- 
ly lessened, however ,i fthe chicken 
owners provide suitable shelters from 
the cold. 

The usual advance in the price of 
eggs during the fall of the year, par- 
ticularly of fresh eggs, is largely due 
to natural causes. There is a time 
each year during the hen’s life known 
as the moulting period, when the 
hens shed their old feathers and 
grow new ones, This process begins 
at any time from July 1 to September 
1, and occupies about 90 days, the age 
of the hens having considerable in- 
fluence on the time they start to 
moult. 

Two and three-year-old hens do not 
begin to moult as early as yearlings. 
Hens do not start to lay until a week 





liberal in the use of lime. It is also 


or two after the new feathers are 


fully grown and the bodies of the hens 
are well protected from cold weather, 
During the moulting period, few, it 
any, eggs are laid, because all the 
feed the hen consumes is needed to 
keep up her health and vitality ang 
produce the new coat of feathers, 

It follows that practically the only 
source of fresh eggs at this time js 
the pullets hatched during the preceg. 
ing spring. Pullets seldom lay untij 
fully matured or grown; therefore, if 
the majority of pullets in a commyp. 
ity are hatched late or for and reagoy 
have not grown, and matured properly, 
a scarcity of fresh eggs is bound to 
result. When climatic or other cop. 
ditions exercise a widespread infly. 
ence to retard the development of pul. 
lets over a considerable area, this 
shortage of eggs will be noticed over 
a wide extent of territory. 

The only hope of increasing the 
fresh egg supply in the fall lies in the 
proper handling of pullets, as hens 
cannot be expected to lay at this sea- 
son. To secure pullets that will lay in 
the fall, the American breeds should 
be hatched about March, and the Leg. 
horn and other Mediterranean breeds 
somewhat later, in April or May. The 


after hatching than the American 
breeds. The question of feeding then 
comes in. Proper feeding will cause 
the pullets to lay during the fall and 
winter, but too heavy feeding or im. 
proper feeding will force the growth 
of the pullets to such an extent that 
they will begin laying in August and 
September, then pass through the 
multing period in the fall the same as 
hens, and cease laying until warm 
weather. This is a difficulty that the 
skillful poultryman must avdid. 

If proper methods in the growing of 
pullets were employed, much larger 
quantities of fresh eggs could ‘be pro 
duced during the fall and winter, and 
this would assist materially in keep 
ing the price for fresh eggs within 
reasonable limits at such times. The 
lack of a sufficient supply of fresh 
eggs during the fall and winter forces 
the public to depend on eggs. stored 
during the preceding spring, -and, stor. 
age eggs advance greatly in price be 
cause of the scarcity of fresh egg sup 
plies. 





Better sell honest eggs—eggs that 
you can guarantee fresh. Remember 
that after three days of age an egg is 
no longer strictly fresh. It is neces 
sary to date them the day they are 
laid to be sure of the eggs. 





The other day a gentleman told us 
he was feeding to his hogs quantities 
of rotten eggs from the store of a rela 
tive, stating that these eggs represent: 
ed the loss from candling. It looks a8 
if there would be more profit to both 
farmer and grocer if the eggs were 
shipped in such shape that they could 
be separate from the bacon, 





Sunflower seed acts both as food and 
medicine. It is a grain rich in oll, 
which produces a redness to the comb 
and luster to the feathers. The seeds 


should mever be dried in the heads, 
but always shelled as soon as ripe 
and spread out on a dry floor where 
air and light will reach it, thus 4 
lowing it to dry before becoming 
musty. 








BARRED P.ROGKS 


200 fine ones; $1.00 eat? 
for cockerels or pullets. Al” 
M. B. Turkeys. 


MRS. H. C. TAYLOR 
Roanoke, M0. 








GLEN RAVEN POULTRY FARM 
Home of the great layers and choice 


fruits. Eggs for hatching at all 
a ona horn and Sain } ak sale 
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Baby chicks, n opet 
E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 








Leghorn pullets begin to lay sooner 
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SUGGESTIONS TO DAIRYMEN. 





There are different methods of salt- 
ing cattle. Some prefer to give ‘salt 
in the grain allowance of the ration, 
permitting each animal to have from 
one to one and a half ounces of salt 
daily. Others place the salt before an 
animal so it can partake of it at will. 
It does not matter much what method 
of salting is used, providing it is done 
regularly and the animals are given 
all the salt they desire, says Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

It is not a good practice to milk a 
cow clean immediately after calving. 
Some of the milk may be removed in 
order to relieve the udder; this is 
quite necessary among big milkers. 
The calf should have the colostrum 
milk of its mother. It may be fed by 
hand or permitted to nurse. 

The amount of silage and cottonseed 
meal that should be fed when cattle 
are on grass depends upon the charac- 
ter of the grass, whether it supplies 
considerable feed or not, and the 
amount of milk the animal is giving 
With good pasture little grain is re- 
quired to produce a maximum flow of 
milk and cows giving a reasonable 
amount would not need as much, if 
any, grain. As to silage, the cow may 
be fed all she will consume of it. 

Rice polish has about the same feed- 
ine value as wheat, and of the two is 
preferable, as wheat cannot be fed 
in large amounts owing to its glutin- 
ous properties. It becomes sticky when 
mixed with saliva. 

Cattle may be dehorned at any sea- 
son of the year. If done in the sum- 
mer, care must be taken that the flies 
do not deposit eggs in the wound. 
This may be prevented by applying 
tar to the wound. If dehorning is 
done.in the winter, or when there 
are no flies, nothing need be applied. 
The horn has no joint. It is fastened 
firmly to the head and may be re- 
moved by either a saw or clippers. 
liorns should be cut close to the head 
if an effective job is done. 

It does not make any difference 
when the weighing of the milk of the 
herd begins. If it is started when the 
cows are fresh it ends in the latter 
stage of their lactation periods. If 
started when the cows are nearly dry, 
it will end when the cow is giving con- 
siderable milk, but the record in 
either case will be the same. 

A good Jersey cow should produce 
from 50 to 300 pourfds of fat in a year. 
This means that she should produce 
from 5000 to 6000 pounds of milk, or 
on the average 60 pounds of milk per 
day, during the lactation period. A 
Jersey fed on good pasture, corn 
silage and cottonseed meal ought to 
produce 5000 to 6000 pounds of milk 
& year. 





COMFORT OF THE HERD. 
With the coming of the rougher 
weather more care and attention must 
be given the dairy cattle if the most 
efficient results are to be secured. Be- 
sides the manual labor of milking and 
feeding, the good dairyman Should see 
that the needs of his cattle are sup- 
plied. ‘Their surroundings should ‘be 
such as to provide comfort and food 
in plenty. Dairy feeds are becoming 
more and more expensive and to se- 
cure the most efficient service dairy- 
men are obliged to study more care- 
fully the “ins and outs” of the busi- 
ness, and are learning at last while 
cows may be machines they are living 
animals as well. As such they are 
creatures of environment as well and 
subject to different laws of living 











which, whether we wish to or not, 
we are compelled to recognize. Practi- 
cal dairymen do not keep cows for 
their beauty, though it may well be, 
for we admire them for that. Neither 
do we maintain them for the mere 
sake of their society, which in its way 
is pleasant and profitable. We keep 
them primarily for the milk and but- 
ter they yield, or bluntly speaking for 
“the money there is in it.” Our mo- 
tives being admittedly mercenary it is 
sheer waste to keep cOws under con- 
ditions that force us to rely upon our 
imagination, says Better Farming. 

We have jalready entered upon the 
season of the year when cows require 
more care and attention than at any 
other time. Cold and exposure take 
heat and energy and food products 
keep the cow’s body in repair that 
should go into the milk pail. Stabling 
is necessary in stormy weather. Agree- 
able and attractive surroundings are 
necessary at all times. Plan your 
operations this winter that your herd 
will have plenty of suitable feed, that 
it will receive abundant fresh air and 
sunlight and be protected from the 
severe cold. Cows can no more ren- 
der their most efficient service while 
in discomfort than can man. It there- 
fore behooves us to. keep their envir- 
onments as well suited to their needs 
as possible. Make a business of car- 
ing for them. Let the milking be part 
of the day’s work and not a “chore.” 
The man who forgets that he has 
any cows until they compel his: atten- 
tion, by lowing to be milked is still a 
long way from being a dairy man. The 
work has to be done, so why not do 
it in season and get at least wages 
for it. There is money in winter dairy- 
‘ing but it will stay there a long time 
unless we go collect it, nor will it 
draw much interest while it awaits 
collection, 





ELIMINATING SCRUBS WILL {N- 


CREASE PROFITS. 





Many Advantages in Producing Stock 
of Quality. 

We find this is a competitive world. 
It seems everybody is trying to outdo 
his neighbor in that particular work 
in which they are engaged. This is 
very much so in the farming world. 
More so, perhaps, than the indifferent 
farmer, not caring to observe, sup- 
poses. Practically every farmer, if he 
is _progressive, desires, way down in 
his heart, and he strives to this issue, 
to have better crops and larger yields; 
more, better and nicer stock, horses, 
eattle, hogs, sheep or which ever kind 
of stock he takes most pride in, than 
his neighbor. It is his desire to have 
a better farm and a nicer appearing 
farm home, in fact many a farmer’s 
uppermost ambition is to be first man 
in his neighborhood. Some are not 
satisfied unless they are paragon lead- 
ers in every enterprise. 

Now, being the leader and champion 
farmer in your community is all right 
enough as long as you are not a brag- 
gart about it. If you are good natur- 
ed and not puffed up about your lead- 
ing successes. If you have a gladness 
in your soul at the knowledge that you 
are a beneficiary in your community in 
this that you encourage your neighbors 


to emulate you in your efforts to rise 
upward and beyond the common level, 
and, when a neighbor comes up with 
you to move alongside, or even to out- 
strip you in the race, you can say, 
with a smile and a pat on the shoul- 
der, without a trace of jealousy any- 
where, “well, done, brother, glad to see 
you take the front, but I’ll show you 
some fancy running yet.” 

Competition is very good as it spurs 
one on to better activities with more 
telling results. If it were not for this, 
many who are thus successful would 
remain in the rut and accomplish no 
great end. 

In many instances it is competition, 
or emulation, that induces many a 
farmer to cut loose of that scrub, no 
matter what kind, that has such a ten- 
dency to pull backward and downward 
and out of the game. ' 

Seeing your neighbor driving a span 
of nice stepping, beautiful horses, 
makes you ashamed of the bones you 
push before you with such a continu- 
ous “ged-ap” that it becomes monoton- 
ous. And who can say that the lesson 
does not go home with your going 
home, unconsciously perhaps, to the 
effect that you have better horses 
yourself by and by. 

Economy in Eliminating the Scrub. 

Leaving appearance and pride out of 
the question and bringing the profit- 
able side alone to the front it is plain 
to see what the elimination of scrubs 
will do to increase profits, the in- 
come, value of product, the value of 
the farm, and confidence reposed in 
yourself. 

In breeding horses what a vast dif- 
ference there is in the selling of your 
stock. You breed the kind the public 
clamors for, blooded, pedigreed, first 
class, and you experience no trouble 
in selling what you offer at a high 
price, a price satisfactory to you leav- 
ing a constant demand for more of the 
same class. Such stock you offer to 
no over-stocked market, whereas, if 
you breed that other mongrel name- 
less, kind, you glut the market before 
you ever have the output of one scrub- 
by little animal to your credit; or dis- 
credit, which?—J. A. Raiser. 





REASONS FOR FEEDING CATTLE 
IN SPRING. 





In the first place one is not exposed 
to the storms of winter. So there is 
less suffering on part of the feeder. 
Then the cattle do not suffer loss from 
blizzards of snow and sleet. Many a 
herd of cattle unprotected from the 
storms has lost during the night by 
shivering in the blasts, what it had 
gained the week before. 


The cattle get the benefit of the 
green pastures. That means the tak- 
ing on of more fat, a healthy condi- 
tion of the system of each steer, and 
less corn to bring them to a market- 
able condition. If the pasture is lux- 
priant, I believe that cattle can be 
fattened on* nearly one-half less corn 
than if fed in the winter time. The 
hogs that run after the cattle get the 
full benefit of the grass and fatten 
more rapidly. Neither is there any 
danger of disease from piling up and 
sleeping in filthy straw as in the win- 
ter. 

There is no doubt but that the May 
or June market is as good if not bet- 
ter than the winter market because 
less farmers feed at this season of 
the year. The fact that it takes much 
of a farmers’ time to feed in the busy 
season on the farm may be an argu- 
ment against spring feeding but if 
the farmer will prepare for this work 





when he bins his corn and stores his 








hay, he may attend to all the work 
in an hour or so every morning and 
evening. All that will be necessary 
is the filling of troughs and the throw- 
ing out of a small allowance of rough- 
ness. Cattle will not eat much rough- 
ness when getting a great deal of 
grass, but it is advisable to feed them 
some to keep their bowels from be 
coming loose.—W. D. Neale. 





BUTTERMILK. 





He who quaffs the brimming flagon 
when his daily toil is done, and goes 
homeward with a jag on, thinks he’s 
having lots of fun. Tens of thousands 
take their bitters in this fashion every 
night, saying, “We are weary critters, 
and we need some small delight.” But 
the wise man keeps a-crooning: “Tem- 
perapce is fine as silk, and I'll spend 
the time communing with a jug of 
buttermilk.” For the cheery mid- 
night wassail makes you feel next day 
like death, splits your head and puts a 
tassel and a fringe upon your breath, 
and it takes away your guilders which 
should buy the kidlets cake; flowing 
bowls are trouble builders, flagons 
make your innards ache. And the 
wise man shuns the whisky and ‘all 
spirits of that ilk, and the morning 
finds him frisky, with his jug of but- 
termilk. When the panic times come 
closer (and they’ll come, we all sup- 
pose), you can’t work the corner groc- 
er if you have a bulbous nose; and 
you'll wish with frantic ardor that 
you had the coin you blew, to fill up 
the empty larder with some things the 
kids can chew. But the wise man for 
provision need not beg and need not 


bilk; life to him’s a thing Elysian, 
with his jug of buttermilk.—Walt 
Mason. 





The Agricultural Experiment Station 
of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
has just published Circular No. 29, en- 
titled, “Live Stock Judging for Begin- 
ners,” which should be of vast inter- 
est to the readers of COLMAN’S RU- 
RAL WORLD. It discusses the use of 
the score card and the manner of com- 
parative judging, and takes up in va- 
rious chapters the judging of horses, 
the judging of beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
hogs and sheep; gives a method of 
live stock improvement, a tabuiation 
of the breeds of live stock, how to tell 
the age of a horse, various books on 
live stock topics, and a list of the 
best bulletins available on the sub- 
jects. The points’ of interest which 
are emphasized in the bulletin are 
made more impressive by actual pho- 
tographs. The: bulletin will be sent 
free upon request, and those who de- 
sire a copy should write at once, 





The dairy cow can often be brought 
up to a high degree of efficiency by 
some very simple means. The per- 
sistency of the milker will pay well 
for all the extra time spent. Try to 
make the cow think she has not given 
enough and she will set about to make 
it up next time. A little milk left in 
the udder will make her think she is 
giving more than she is expected to, 
and at the next milking she will not 
have quite so much for you. 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


Jasper Nicholls, of Kahoka, Mo., 
had a load of cattle on Monday’s mar- 
ket, consigned to the Shippers L. S. 
Com. Co. 


L. A. Holt, of Jackson County, Ark., 
was represented on Monday’s market 
with a car of hogs, consigned to 
Blakely-Sanders-Mann _ Live Stock 
Commission Co. 


Burgdorf & Siegfried, regular ship- 
pers from Greene County, Mo., were 
here Monday with a car of cattle. 
They consign to Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Live Stock Commission Co. 

B. V. Cunningham, of Texas County, 
Mo., was on the market Monday with 
a load of hogs, which were sold at 
satisfactory prices by the Shippers 
Live Stock Commission Co. 

Thomas Kacher, of Sheridan Coun- 
ty, Mo., had two cars of cattle on the 
market Monday. They were sold at 
satisfactory prices by Milton-Marshall 
Live Stock Commission Co. 

Dobbins Bros., regular cattle ship- 
pers of Saline County, Mo., were rep- 
resented on Monday’s market with 
two loads of cattle, consigned to the 
Shippers Live Stock Com. Co. 

H. B. Cash, of Pike County, Mo., 
was on Monday’s market with a car 
of hogs, averaging 220 pounds, that 
brought $7.65 per hundred. Nally- 
Wells Commission Co. sold them. 

J. I. Lamberth, of Sleeper, Mo., was 
on Monday’s market with a shipment 
of 31 heifers, averaging 735, they were 
sold by Woodson & Fennewald Live 
Stock Commission Co. at $7.40 per 
hundred. 

G. B. Hall, of Marion County, Miss., 
Was on the market Monday with two 
cars of cattle. He consigned them to 
Milton-Marshall Live Stock Commis- 
sion Co., and were sold at prices very 
satisfactory. 

Last Saturday’s hog top at $7.90 was 
made by S. J. Conley, one of the “live 
wires” of Boone County, Mo, This 
well known stockman consigned his 
hogs to the National Live Stock Com- 
mission Co. 

White & Co., prominent live stock 
shippers of Pike County, Mo., had a 
consignment of hogs on Monday’s 
market, which were sold through the 
agency of the Shippers Live Stock 
Commission Co. 

O. A. Nance of Clay County, Ark., 
accompanied a car of cattle to the 
National Stock Yards Monday, and 
brought satisfactory prices. Milton- 
Marshall Live Stock Commission Co. 
handled the sale. 


J. W. Taylor & Son, of Scott Coun- 
ty, lll, had a shipment of hogs on 
Monday’s market. They were con- 
signed to Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Live 
Stock Commission Co. and sold for 
$7.75 per hundred. 

D. L. Gilpen, of Morgan County, IIL, 
had a car of steers on Monday’s mar- 
ket. They averaged 1286 pounds and 
sold at $8.60 per hundred. They were 
handled by Woodson & Fennewald 
Live Stock Commission Co. 

W. F. Vance, a prominent Missouri 
live stock shipper, was represented 
on Monday’s market with a consign- 
ment of hogs. Dimimtt-Caudle-Smith 
Live Stock Commission Co. handled 
the sale, and obtained good results. 

G. D. Johnson, a prosperous shipper 
of Ballard County, Ky., was represent- 
ed on Monday’s. National Stock Yards 
market with ‘a consignment of cattle 
and hogs,’ They were sold by the 
. Shippers Live Stock Commission Co. 

F. O. Kelly, a regular shipper of 
Linn County, Mo., was on Monday’s 
market with a car of hogs. They were 
sold to good advantage by Blakely- 
» Sanders-Mann Live Stock Commission 











Company, and well 


pleased. 


H. K. Gardner, a well known ship- 
per of Cross County, Ark., was repre- 
sented on the 
market Monday with a car of cattle. 
Dimmitt-Caudle-S mith Live Stock 
Commission Co. handled the sale for 
Mr. Gardner. 


Sam Foster, a good friend of this 
market from Christian County, Mo., 
accompanied two loads of cattle to 
the National Stock Yards Monday. 
He was well pleased with the sale 
made by the Shippers Live Stock 
Commisison Co. 

Smith & Galbraith, prominent ship- 
pers of Saline County, Ill., were repre- 
sented on Monday’s market with a 
load of cattle. Mr. J. B. Smith ac- 
companied the shipment to the Yards. 
They were consigned to Milton-Mar- 
shall L. S. Com. Co. 

D. C. Kinney, who ships a large 
amount of live stock to this market 
from Macoupin County, Ill., was here 
Monday with a two-car consignment 
of hogs. They were sold at satisfac- 
tory prices by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Live Stock Commission Co. 

Roberts & Dicus, regular shippers 
of Audrain, County, Mo., were on the 
market Monday with a shipment of 
26 mixed steers and heifers, averaging 
69 pounds, and brought $8.00 per hun- 
dred. Woodson & Fennewald Live 
Steck Com. Co. handled the consign- 
ment. 


Morrow & Stites, of Schuyler Coun- 
ty, Mo., were represented on Monday’s 
market with a consignment of live 
stock—oue car of hogs and one car 
of sheep. They expressed themselves 
as very well pleased with sale made 
by Blakely-Sanders-Mann, Live Stock 
Commission, Co. 

Benjamin Doll, a successful farmer 
and stockman of Trowbridge, IIl., had 
a consignment of sheep and lambs on 
the market last week. His sheep sold 
at $4.80, the top of the market for 
that day, while his lambs brought 
$7.90. Clay, Robinson & Co. handled 
the consignment. 

S. M. Bains of Jackson County, Ark., 
was on the market Monday with a car 
of hogs, consigned to Milton-Marshall 
Live Stock Commission Co. and were 
sold at satisfactory prices. Mr. Bains 
told the RURAL WORLD reporter that 
live stock of all kinds are getting very 
scarce in Arkansas. 

E. J. Shobe of Audrain County, Mo., 
was on the National Stock Yards mar- 
ket Monday with three cars of cattle, 
including 19 steers, averaging 1065 
pounds, at $8.40, and 32 steers, aver- 
aging 1083 pounds at $9.00 per hun- 
dred. They were sold by Woodson- 
Fennewald Live Stock Commission 
Company. 

Bledsoe & Douglas, that hustling 
firm of shippers who hail from Boone 
County, Mo., had in a car of fat steers 
on Monday which sold at $7.80. There 
were some cows included in the con- 
signment that were good enough to 
land $7.00. Green Bledsoe accompan- 
ied the shipment. The National Live 
Stock Commission Co. handled them. 

J. M. Powers, of Durant, Miss., had 
a consignment of hogs and cattle on 
last week’s market to Clay, Robinson 
& Co. Mr. Powers is one of Missis- 
sippi’s most prominent men, being 
well known as a big planter, mer- 
chant, cotton buyer and live stock 
shipper. Another of Mr. Powers’ 
specialties-is breeding standard bred 
horses. 

Our old friend H. P. Johnson of 
Fulton County, Ky., came to the Stock 
Yards on. Monday with a three-car 
shipment of hogs, landing the top of 


Mr. Kelly was 


National Stock Yards: 


the market with nice 232 pounders at 
$7.80. Mr. Johnson has long been a 
staunch patron of the St. Louis mar- 
ket and his shipments always go to 
the National Live Stock Commission 
Company. 


Among the well known stockmen 
who were represented on the market 
Monday with cattle and hogs were 
Routh & Wilson of Benton County, 
Ark., who had in a two-car consign- 
ment. Among the sales was a car of 
light steers at $6, while a car of 
butcher steers and heifers went over 
the scales at $6.75. The National Live 
Stock Commission Co. sold the ship- 
ment. 


J. F. Auckland, a prominent stock- 
man of Koshkonong, Mo., had his first 
consignment of stock to this market, 
consisting of 84 hogs, which were sold 
by Clay, Robinson & Co. “This is my 
first experience on your market,” said 
Mr. Auckland, “but I am pretty sure 
to be back here with my next ship- 
ment. I could not have expected more 
courteous treatment or more satisfac- 
tory results,” 


L. F. Browne & Co., of Union Stock 
Yards, Cincinnati, Ohio, were repre- 
sented on this market Monday with 
two cars of cows. This firm handles 
mostly canners and ship a large num- 
ber to St. Louis National Stock Yards. 
They keep in close touch with this 
market and when the price is better 
than, Cincinnati they ship here. The 
fact that they ship so much to this 
market is a big boost to the St. Louis 
market. Blakely-Sanders-Mann Live 
Stock Commission Co. handles their 
business at the National Stock Yards. 


F. A. Herold, of Clay County, Ark., 
accompanied a shipment of cattle to 
this market Monday, which were sold 
by Milton-Marshall Live Stock Com- 
mission Co. Mr. Herold, in speaking 
to a RURAL WORLD representative, 
said: “The grade of cattle in my 
section of Arkansas is improving very 
rapidly. Better breeding stock is be- 
ing brought in, and the farmers are 
taking a great interest in breeding. 
It will not. be long before Arkansas 
will ship to this market as good cattle 
as comes from any of the surrounding 
states. Clay County cattle already 
goes in the native pens. Keep your 


POSSIBILITIES OF INCREASE in 
CATTLE. 





There are several possibilities of ip. 
crease in the number of beef cattle, 
In the first place, young cattle have 
increased greatly in price with the 
prevailing shortage of feeder stock. 
This tends to make profitable the 
growing of young stock of the beef 
breeds on farms that could not af. 
ford to do so formerly. 

Any considerable increase in the 
price of beef cattle at the farm would 
probably result in a few years in a 
marked increase in the rearing of 
calves on farms, if not on ranges. It 
would also tend to stop the slaughter 
at birth of male calves of the dairy 
breeds, as well as to decrease thie 
number of calves of both sexes now 
made into veal. 

The elimination of the cattle tick in 
the south, thus removing the danger 
from tick fever, will undoubtedly 
have an important bearing on the fu- 
ture supply of beef cattle in this coun- 
try. The south, with her short, mild 
winters and her abundance of good 
grasses, can grow young cattle cheap- 
er than the north, though she cannot 
fatten them so cheaply as can the 
corn belt states. 

With the tick eliminated, the south 
could thus produce millions of feeders 
which could be fattened in the north, 
to the profit of the southern farmer 
and the advantage of the northern 
corn grower and the consumer of 
beef as well. The eradication of the 
cattle tick thus rises to the dignity of 
an important national problem. 

Already more than one-fourth of 
the infested area has been cleared, 
and the work is progressing rapidly 
under the joint auspices of the nation 
and the states concerned. But it has 
required several years to remove ticks 
from one-fourth of the area. This 
work should be pushed more vigor- 
ously. 








C. Barfield of Dustin, Oklahoma, 
nspeaking about the cattle situation, 
said that the bulk of cattle to be car- 
ried through the winter in that sec- 
tion, consist of stockers and cows. 
“There is plenty of feed for all the 





eye on Arkansas—we are coming to 
the front at a rapid rate.” 


cattle we have,” remarked Mr. Bar- 
field. 
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Weekly Market Report 


Cattle Market. Slow and Weak—Hog 
Supply Large—Moderate Supply 
of Sheep with Steady Prices. 








Receipts Monday. 


CHNe” oS sr sice vats 6,500 head 
Rae RES, 16,00 head 
GN icon kscenes oa 32,000 head 


Horses and mules. 2,000 head 
St. Louis National Stock Yards. 

CATTLE—There was a tidy sprink- 
ling of desirable grades of steers in- 
cluded in the fair offering, and also a 
few loads of choice to prime kinds, 
prices were even, in places, some sales 
looked about steady and in others a 
shade lower, There were a couple of 
loads. of extremely strong weight 
beeves offered and the market was in 
better shape on these than, it was last 
week. A load of 1800-pound steers 
made $8.75, as against $8.50 last week. 
A bunch of 1700-pound steers also sold 
at $8.75. A load of yearlings brought 
$9, the top. A fair sprinkling of de- 
sirable grades went at $8@8.90, and 
the bulk of the medium grades went 
in a spread of $7@8.00. 

Heifers were in fair offering. There 
was a different story to tell of the 
trade in heifers, than there was to- 
ward the close of last week. While 
some of the medium grade stuff was 
worse off than it was last week, yet 
desirable grades of heifers enjoyed a 
fairly firm market, as the demand was 
right good. Prices on the better kinds 
were steady with the close of the pre- 
vious week. Medium kinds, however, 
were on a slow to dime lower basis. 
A fair sprinkling of heifers went in a 
range of $8@8.75. The offerings of 
cows was moderate, but there was 
more than enough on hand to meet 
the demand. 


The stocker market was inclined to 
be slow and the feeling in places dull, 
yet prices showed little material 
change from the close of last week, 
they being on a fairly steady basis 
throughout. Not many feeding steers 
found disposal, but bulk sold at $6.50 
@6.75. Stockers found a fair outlet 
in a range of $5.75@6.50. The de- 
mand for she-stuff was narrow, but 
prices held about steady. A few year- 
lings sold steady to stocker buyers. 

There was an indifferent demand 
for what southern steers were offered. 
Prices were very uneven and market 
was irregular. Discounts of anywhere 
from 10@20c were conceded in order 
to move the steers. The supply sold 
in a range of 6.30@6.60. Prices on 
grown canners were 5@10c lower than 
last week’s close, but fully steady with 
last Friday. 

HOGS—tThe supply of hogs reached 
about 16,000 head. Only once pre- 
vious this year has the receipts reach- 
ed the 16,000 mark. The liberal sup- 
ply here and at other Western points 
was sufficient to break prices, and the 
trade in general was about a dime 
lower. Some sales early of light 
mixed hogs showed to be 15c under 
the Saturday basis and pigs and lights 
were 15@25c lower. 

The top was $7.75 for some time af- 
ter the market opened, but near noon 
several loads sold at $7.80, which was 
the highest point of the day. The 
bulk went at $7.50@7.70. The market 
continued active until most of the 
hogs were sold. Good grade hogs with 
a little weight, that weighed 200 Ibs. 
and over, found a good demand from 
Shippers and city butchers, and sold 
for $7.65 and upward, while mixed and 
Plain grade packers sold at $7.30@ 
7.60. Packers were better buyers 
than usual. 

Lights and pigs found a dull trade. 
Best grades of lights under 165 Ibs. 
sold at $7.40@7.65, fair grades at $7.10 
@7.35, best grades of pigs under 125 
Ibs. sold at $6.85@7.25, fair to me- 


XUM 





dium grades went at $6.35@6.75, and 
poor grades at $6@6.25 and under $6, 

SHEEP—A moderate number of 
sheep and lambs, and while sheep sold 
on a steady basis lambs suffered a de- 
cline of 10@15c, and in places a little 
more. The offering contained besides 
the usual variety of natives and 
Southwest sheep and lambs several 
cars of Mexican lambs and yearlings 
fed in Missouri, which found ready 
sale, " 

A small lot of native lambs sold at 
$3.10, which was the top of the mar- 
ket, while Mexican lambs, 399 head, 
went at $7.95, with other lambs that 
were good at $7.75@7.85, fair to me- 
dium grades at $7.40@7.65, and the 
culls and poor kinds at $6@6.25. 

About two-thirds of a load of sheep 
from Pulaski County, Mo., sold at 
$4.90, which was the top of the mar- 
ket and only sale over $4.80, which 
was the favorite price of the day for 
sheep. Sheep from Arkansas sold as 
high as $4.80. Very few sheep went 
to the killers for less than $4.75. 
Choppers and stockers brought $3.65@ 
4.25, fair to medium grades $3@3.50, 
old cull sheep and canners $2.25@3.00 
and bucks at $3.75. 

HORSES AND MULES. 

HORSES—The supply totaled 2,000 
head; this may also be compared with 
1,750 a week ago and 1,500 a year ago. 
Along with the heavy run of horses 
came a better trade from all sections, 
and especially the Eastern section, as 
this trade has been slow in the last 
few weeks. This heavy run of horses 
looks as though it ushered a goodly 
attendance of buyers from the East- 
ern and Southern states to the ring. 
The good quality kinds of drafters 
found very little trouble in being 
placed on the market at prices that 
were satisfactory. 

Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@250 
Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 


_Eastern chunks, ex. quality.. 160@200 


Eastern chunks, plain....... 100@135 
Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@150 
Southern horses, plain...... 50@ 75 


Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 
Saddlers.... seeeee- 150@250 
Plugs 5@ 20 

MULES—Only one class of mules 
are going at the right values at pres- 
ent, and these are the good quality 
kinds of fat cotton mules, and buyers 
are on the market for these kinds and 
are willing to pay the prices. Big 
mules are meeting with very little de- 
mand at present and shippers will do 
well by leaving them in the country. 
18. 10.16%. hands...........- $160@280 


eR RR ee 100 @225 
14 to 14% hands............ 60@140 
18.40.2846 DORMER nn 220 cecees 50@120 
U6 scmc. dawn nnied oer aeons 20@ 70 





STATE-WIDE LIVE STOCK IM- 
PROVEMENT URGED. 


That the scheme for the improve- 
ment of live stock adopted by the 
British Board of Agriculture could be 
followed to advantage in the newer 
sections of this and other states is 
the opinion of George C. Humphrey 
of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin, who pro- 
poses that owners of sires which have 
proved themselves capable of getting 
superior stock should be eligible to 
special money grants. 

He believes that it would be a 
feasible plan to have a committee 
chosen from some reputable live stock 
organization, such as the Wisconsin 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association, 
whose duty it would be to inspect 
sires and judge them upon the basis 
of the excellence of their get. In 
this way owners of animals worthy 
of receiving a subsidy from the state 
would be selected. 

In England a total grant of 
$179,820 is set aside for this pur- 
pose. Of this amount a little over 
$67,000 is granted to societies or in- 
dividuals for the provision of bulls, 
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Phone: 
Kinloch, St. Clair 1041 
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$38,000 to heavy horse societies, 
$24,000 to milk recording societies, 
$48,000 to selected agricultural insti- 
tutions for the employment of live 
stock officers, and $4,000 for the pro- 
vision of boars. 





FAMILY FINANCES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The ques- 
tion of giving the wife a certain al- 
lowance from the salary or income, 
and if given, how much should it be? 
has been much discussed in the pub- 
lic press. It is a topic of real merit 
and one upon which there is a great 
difference of opinion. 


If the writer could be pardoned for 
citing his own personal experience, 
this subject could be more clearly 
presented to the reader. 

When we were first married it was 
the wish of our betetr half that she 
be given a stated allowance. While 
not doubting her economy, or her abil- 
ity to handle the same, this was not 
done, and the bulk of the marketing 
—except her own personal needs— 
was done by me, although she was as- 
sured she should feel free to ask for 
money anytime. But our income was 
small, we had to exercise the most 
rigid economy and we only prospered 
fairly well, though we had no serious 
trouble over money matters. 

Right here we might remark parea- 
thetically that we have often won- 
dered how the poor dears would exist 
whose weekly allowance is greater 
than the monthly income or salary of 
many people. 

Later on in life, and owing to the 
serious illness of myself, our bank 
account was fixed so she could draw 
on same at her pleasure, Even, after 
recovery this plan was continued with 
no fatal effects on our funds, but if 
anything more satisfactory results all 
around, though she did only a limited 
amount of the marketing, except those 
for herself and the children. 

Then later on, owing ‘to extreme 
long hours of confinement to business 
and the impossibility of doing any 
buying for the home or family, the 
entire salary was. turned over to the 
good wife as soon as the check was 
received, and she was given perfect 
freedom to use it all to the best pos- 
sible advantage, and the result has 
been more than highly satisfactory 
and .successful in every way, and. we 








would not return to either of the for- 
mer plans for anything. 

Every good wife, which every man 
is supposed to have or he should not 
have married her, appreciates respon- 
sibility in these matters, and she will 
improve it to the welfare of her home 
and family. 


Of course some few women would 
really prefer not to assume the en- 
tire responsibility of supplying the 
needs of the tabie and family, but the 
average woman is of more frugal turn 
than man, is a closer buyer and bet- 
ter able to make a dollar do the work 
of two. Indeed it is the men who 
should be given the allowance and 
the women the income. 


Every man who takes a partner in 
commercial affairs withhholds no se- 
crets from him or places no restric- 
tions upon him. Is it not even more 
just and proper to give the noble, 
trusting and devoted wife equal—yes, 
even greater confidence in all that 
pertain to the present and future life. 
If the prospective groom cannot re- 
solve to do this he should never 
marry. Each should have free and full 
access to the other’s mail—unless, 
possibly, it should be lodge letters. 

Perhaps in some few cases, where 
the family reside in our-of-the-way 
suburbs, or in the distant country, 
or where the wife is in poor health, 
the suggestions herein mentioned 
might need to be changed ‘to meet 
the conditions, but she should ever 
have free access to all the funds, not 
merely given an allowance. 

The man who makes his faithful 
wife fully and freely acquainted with 
his aspirations and every item and de- 
tail of his daily life and business is 
the one who makes the fewest mis- 
takes and is the greatest success in 
life. Some men fail to do this for 
the alleged or imaginary reason they 
do not wish to perplex or annoy her 
with such weighty cares; whereas, in 
a majority of cases her advice and 
encouragement are most essential and 
she is better able to endure the re- 
sponsibility of such unrestricted 
knowledge, without worrying, than 
he is. 

The writer has been a farmer, as 
well as a man of various responsibili- 
ties in commercial life, and thé above 
suggestions are not theoretical or vis-: 
ionary. OLD HICKORY. 
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STORI NG WINTER VEGETABLES. 





Enough vegetables in the fall go to 
waste from the average farm garden to 
supply the table during the entire win- 
ter. The task of storing is not diffi- 
cult if one has a knowledge of the con- 
ditions best suited for storage and is 
willing to perform a small amount of 
labor. 

A dry, well aired, frost-proof ‘oom, 
cellar or sodhouse will serve the pur- 
pose. The most favorable temperature 
is not over 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Celery, cabbage and sweet potatoes 
should be stored in the coolest part 
of the room. Racks should be adjust- 
ed on which to place the storage boxes 
or barrels. This avoids the dangers of 
overhéating, excess moisture and pre- 
vents decay. All vegetables should be 
gathered before frost, sorted and thor- 
oughly dried before packing. For long 
storing preserve those of most perfect 
formation and firm texture. Each root 
or tuber should be placed a few inches 
apart in alternate layers with clean, 
dry sand. In removing those for use, 
care should be taken each time to re- 
cover any that may be exposed. The 
earth for packing should be clean and 
dry, and should be collected in dry 
summer season rather than after the 
heavy fall rains. Carrots, sweet pota- 
toes, beets, turnips, parsnips, cabbage, 
salsify and celery keep well stored by 
this method. 

Vegetables less perfect in form, less 
firm in texture should be reserved for 
immediate use. These may be stored 
in barrels or boxes with latticed bot- 
toms. 

Sweet potatoes should be well aried, 
wrapped in paper, packed in sand as 
indicated, and kept in coolest part of 
store room. Celery should be taken 
from ground on a clear day, trans- 
ferred to boxes of clean, dry sand. 
The tops and leaf portions should not 
be covered, but the bleached part 
should be well packed in the sand and 
placed in the coolest part of the stor- 
age room. Cabbage and cauliflower 
will keep for a long time if gathered 
and stored with the head and roots in- 
tact. The large outside leaves should 
be removed. Each head should be sur- 
rounded with clean, dry straw and 
placed downward a few inches apart. 
Pack and store the same as celery. 

If desired, parsnips may be allowed 
to remain in the ground all winter. 
They should be covered in the fall 
with clean straw. After the early 
spring thaw they may be removed, 
washed and stored in a cool place. 

Parsley and water cress may be 
transported to flower pots or boxes 
and kept in good growing condition 
throughouf the winter. 

Tomatoes may be stored very late in 
the fall if the entire vine is carefully 
pulled up and hung over racks in the 
coolest part of the frost proof room or 
the fruit.may be picked from the vines 
and placed on racks several inches 
apart. By these methods a large por- 
tion of the green tomatoes will ripen 
and keep indefinitely. 

If a frost-proof storage place is not 
available, the trench method is satis- 
factory for storing cabbage, turnips. 
carrots, parsnips, salsify, beets, etc. A 
well-drained location should be selert- 
ed and the trench should be about sev- 
en, feet deen. Clean straw should be 
filled in to the depth of about one foot. 
The trench may be divided in sections 
for each variety of vegetables. The 
cabbage should be arranged as pre- 
viously mentioned. In filling the 
trench the earth should be firmly 
packed and well heaped. Two boards 


sloping roof should be placed over the 
top to shed rain and snow. Vegeta- 
bles stored in a trench may freeze in 
a severe winter, and remain frozen un- 
til the spring thaw. The gradual ex- 
traction, of the frost leaves the vegeta- 
bles uninjured, but a sudden thaw will 
greatly impair the texture and flavor. 
The cost of vegetables grown out of 
season, in greenhouses and available 
in all markets during the winter and 
early spring is so high as almost to 
prohibit their use by people of moder- 
ate means, except as a luxury. There- 
fore, if more attention were paid in 
each home to the storage of a gener- 
ous supply of winter vegetables the 
daily meals would be more easily 
planned, the daily diet be made more 
wholesome iand one of the problems 
in the high cost of food supply would 
be practically overcome.—Prof. M. A. 
Stoner, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 





The well-drained garden is an early 
one. 

Cellars should have a drain, also a 
window or two. 

All tender shrubbery in the fruit 
garden should be given winter protec- 
tion. 

Dead limbs from trees in the or- 
chard should go into the brush heap 
or woodshed. 

Trees that are badly infested with 
the San Jose scale appear as if they 
had been dusted over with ashes. 
Decay soon spreads in fruit or vege- 
tables in the cellar. To be on the safe 
side they should be culled over fre- 
quently. 

December is a good month to cut 
scions for grafting. Bury in well- 
drained soil on the north side of a 
building. 

Don’t let any fruit remain on .the 
trees during the winter. Rotten ap- 
ples are good places for insects to hi- 
bernate in during the winter. 

Beware of the tree agents. They 
may be dishonest and sell uncertain 
goods. It is best in all cases to deal 
direct with strictly reliable nursery- 
men. 

Nearly every experiment station pub- 
lishes spray calendars. ‘hey contain 
much valuable information. Apply for 
them. They are free. 

Fruit is the best medicine that we 
know anything about. Money invest- 
ed in apples and strawberries is much 
better invested than, it is in “sulphur 
and molasses.” 





MINERAL CONTENT OF APPLES. 





Fruits of all kinds that grow on 
plants which receive the larvest por- 
tion of their food supply through the 
soil, always contain a rather large 
amount of mineral substances. 

In the apple, for example, it has 
been, found by work carried on in the 
Department of Agricultural Chemistry 
of this station that the ash amounts to 
from .2 to .35 per cent of the fresh 
mature fruit. This total ash is ob- 
tained by drying a suitable quantity 
(3% pounds) of the quartered apples 
at a temperature of about 40 degrees 
C. for several days and then burning 
it in an electric furnace at a dull red 
heat until practically all the carbon, is 
consumef. The total amount appar- 
;ently does not vary to any great ex- 
|tent with varieties or with irrigation 
or non-irrigation. 

When this ash, which, from the ma- 
\jority of varieties is perfectly white. 
is further subjected to analyses, the 





nailed together lengthwise to form a 





following are the most important ele- 


ments found; silicon, iron, aluminum, 
phosphorus, manganese, calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium, sodium, chlorine 
and sulphur. 

Although no one has been able to 
determine the exact function of these 
various elements in plants and fruits, 
it is generally believed that sulphur 
and phosphorus enter into the living 
substance; that potassium, magne- 
sium, calcium and iron, although not 
entering into the living substance, are 
essential for making a full growth, and 
that the other elements are not abso- 
lutely essential, but owing to the fact 
that they are so widely distributed in 
the soil are absorbed by the root-hairs 
of the tree and find their way to the 
fruit through the tree-sap.—C. W. Col- 
ver, Assistant Chemist, Idaho Experi- 
ment Station. 





SPRAYING SAN JOSE SCALE. 





At the first favorable time spray for 
the destruction of San Jose scale if 
you have it. Either lime or sulphur, 
or soluble oil, may be used with suc- 
cess, but the important point is to use 
something. Both remedies have their 
advocates, depending somewhat upon 
the kind of fruit and the local condi- 
tions. Peach growers seem inclined 
to favor the lime and sulphur, while 
the apple orchardists, particularly on 
old trees, give the preference to solu- 
ble oils. What is better than either is 
to use both alternately, say the oil in 
December and the lime and sulphur in 
the spring before the buds start. 

Caution should be used that the 
spraying is not done when near freez- 
ing, as the effectiveness will be im- 
paired if the mixture freezes before 
the water evaporates. 

Whenever there is much breeze stir- 
ring the consequent evaporation will 
lower the temperature of the spray af- 
ter striking the tree; also the north 
side of trees will naturally be colder 
than the south side. For these rea- 
sons it is hardly safe to attempt the 





work when the thermometer registers 
below 40 degrees Fahreheit. 
Do thorough work, being sure that 





every limb is covered. Keep up a’ 


good. pressure on the pump, and be 
sure that your mixture is properly 
made up according to the manufactur. 
er’s.directions. The scale is now so 
thoroughly distributed everywhere that 
wé Yiust spray or our trees will soon 
be gone, 





Fertilization of Apple Orchards.—A 
genéral summary of the work in the 
fertilization of apple orchards at the 
Pennsylvania State College is given in 
Bulletin No. 121. Address the Experi- 
ment Station at State College, Pa. 
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C. J. Broughton, 112 W. Adame St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Three Months Free 


Subscription to Indian Farmer. Fer 
truckers, fruit growers, general farm- 
ers and folks who want to know about 
Florida. Address 


INDIAN RIVER FARMER, 


VERO, FLORIDA. 











SEEDS 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. and 11 Seuth Main $t. SAINT LOUIS 
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“MEAT FROM THE SHELL, or How to Make a Dollar Stretch,” is 
such a valuable and helpful book that We recommend it to our readers, and 
fully believe that when they receive a copy and read it that they would 
not sell it for three times what it cost. Send prepaid with one year’s sub 
acription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, $1.00. Send your order at once 
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ON REPAIR 





CONDITIONS OF ESSAY CONTEST 


Boys and Girls Have Opportunity to Win Valuable Medals 


OF PUBLIC ROADS 








The conditions for the essay con- 
test on the rapair and maintenance of 
earth roads, for which gold and silver 
medals will be awarded after the close 
of the contest on March 2, 1914, are 
as follows: 

1. The Subject of the essay will/be 
the Repair and Keeping Up of Earth 
Roads. 

2.. It is open only to children from 
ten to fifteen years, who are living on 
farms and attending some school. 

8. The essay should not be more 
than, eight hundred words in length, 
in the handwriitng of the child, and 
written on only one side of the paper. 

4. In the upper left hand corner of 
the first page should appear the fol- 
lowin statement: Essay on LEarth 
Roads by (name of child; age, resi- 
dence, school attended.) 

5.. Children wishing to enter this 
contest may ask the advice of their 
parents, teachers, neighbors, highway 
commigsioners, and other people, and 
read books or magazines giving infor- 
mation about the subject. They must 
express the ideas in their own lan- 
guage. They will not be expected to 
use technical terms. 

6. The essays will be rated by an 
impartial committee according to the 
understanding of the subject shown 
by the child and according to the 
penmanship, English and _ spelling. 
The writer of the best essay will re- 
ceive a gold medal; the writer of the 
next ‘best essay, a silver medal; and 
the writer of the third best essay, a 
silver medal. 

7. All essays should be plainly ad- 
dressed, in an envelope, stamped with 
a two-cent stamp, to: Committee on 
Children’s:-Road Essay ‘Contest, Office 
of Public Roads, U. S.. Department of 
Agriculture, ‘Washington, D. C., and 
should be mailed to reach that office 
not later than 9 a. m. on Monday, 
March 2, 1914. 

As a help to children, the sugges- 
tions given below are made. Children 
need not follow these suggestions ab- 
solutely. They must not submit es- 
says in the form of direct answers to 
these questions. They must not quote 
any of the following material word 
for word. 

To the Children: In getting facts to 
write your essays for the prize con- 
test on, the repair and maintenance 
of earth roads, use your eyes. Look 
at a bad piece of road and a good 
piece of road when both are dry. 
Study, particularly, the ruts and holes 
and uneven places in the road to see 
whether they make it easier of hard- 
er for the wheels of a loaded wagon 
to go along. Study the kind of foot- 
ing that the two roads give to the 
horses, 

Now, study the same stretches of 
road after a good rainstorm. You 
will see that one road holds small 
puddles, or pools, of water, that keep 
the road soft and so allow it to be 
cut up by the wheels of the wagons 
and the hoofs of the horses. How 
do road builders keep water from gath- 
ering on the traveled way of a road? 
Should the road slope to the side 
ditches? How much higher should the 
center, or crown, of the road be than 
the ouside edges of the road? Why 
do good ditches at the side of. the 
road help make the center of the 
road better for hauling? What hap- 
pens when ditches get full of rubbish 
or weeds? When a ditch along a road 
holds water or collects it into pools, 
how does this injure the road? 

Have you ever seen a home-made 
road drag? It is made by splitting 
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in two a log six or eight inches in 
thickness and about six or eight feet 
long. The two halves of the log are 
set three feet apart with their smooth 
faces forward and upright. They are 
fastened together with braces. A pair 
of horses are hitched to a chain fas- 
tened to the front half of the log. 
Should these logs be drawn straight 
down the road, or should they be 
dragged at a slant so that a little 
of the loose earth will slide toward 
the center of the road? Should the 
dragging be started next to the ditch, 
or at the cener of the road? Should 
you drag the whole road in one way, 
or drag each half of it in an opposite 
direction? Should the dragging be 
done when the road is dry, or after 
it has rained? A good strong pair of 
horses with a well built drag can 
drag about three or four miles of 
road in a day. What would it cost a 
farmer to drag four miles of road? 
How would he be repaid for the cost 
of his labor? 

Remember, children, you are not to 
answer these questions as if you were 
answering an examination paper. You 
are to think about the answers and 
ask people for information and watch 
people actually working on roads, and 
then write a composition that will be 
just the same as if you were writing a 
letter to a friend, telling him, or her, 
how they made the earth road near 
you better, and kept it from getting 
full of holes, ruts and puddles. 





PROMISING OUTLOOK 
FOR 1914 FRUIT CROP. 





Peach growers all through the Ozark 
section are gratified over the pros- 
pects for a fruit crop another season. 
The fall rains and weather condition 
generally have been favorable to all 
kinds of fruit. 

Peach trees are loaded with buds, 
strawberries have put on an unusual 
growth this fall, apples are heavily 
budded, already, and with an abundant 
supply of moisture already in the 
ground, conditions are indeed favor- 
able for a bumper crop in 1914. 

Growers generally are now urged to 
fertilize, spray, prune, and otherwise 
co-operate with nature in making next 
year’s crop a certainty. 

All growers now concede that fruit 
properly fertilized, cultivated and oth- 
erwise cared for will to a large extent 
withstand the attacks of drouth, blight 
and other enemies of the orchard. 

Owing to the warm weather of No- 
vember, several orchards have already 
begun to*bloom, but we do not believe 
this is general. 





FOREST NOTES. 





There is a flourishing forest school 
in the Philippines, and 28 men were 
graduated with the class of 1913. 

The so-called Scotch pine is the prin- 





cipal tree in the Prussian forests. Its 
wood is much like that of the western 
yellow pine of the United States. 

Because of the importance of for- 
estry at the annual conservation con- 
gress in Washington, November 18 to 
20, an extra day is added to the ses- 
sions, Monday, the 17th. 

Under forest regulations in Colom- 
bia, rubber gatherers are required to 
give the trees a rest period in tapping 
them for gum. The size, number, and 
location of the incisions are regulated 
by law. In the United-States similar 
regulations are in force in the tap- 
ping of pines for turpentine on the 





Florida national forest. 
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The Pig Pen 


HOG CHOLERA. 

By C. D. Lyon. 
G. B. W., Nebraska, writes to ask 
a few questions in regard to a state- 
ment of mine in this paper some time 
ago, in which I said: “We have had 
no hog cholera in this section since 
1861 or 1862.” 


He wants to know if our farmers 
feed any green corn, if we have any 
acorns or Other mast, and whether 
any preventive medicines are used? 

In some parts of this cholera-free 
district that we live in a good many 
farmers begin to feed corn as soon 
as it is past roasting ear stage, in 
otaers there is considerable acortis 
and beech mast, and but very few 
feed medicines of any sort other than 
salt and ashes, and some feed slack 
coal. 

I have tried to make it plain when 
writing about our freedom from hog 
cholera, that no hogs are bought in 
the stock yards and shipped in 
in cholera infected cars, that all hogs 
fed out are grown upon the farms 
where they are fed, and that aside 
from breeding animals no hogs are 
brought in. 

It seems to me that the logical so- 
lution of the hog cholera problem does 
not lie in any treatment for immun- 
izing all the herds against cholera, but 
in making a general clean up of all 
the hogs in cholera infected districts, 
grow no hogs at all for a year or two, 
clean up the premises and get rid of 
all cholera germs; then restock with 
sound stock and register an oath to 
never go into stock yards after feed- 
ers again. 








The sow should raise two litters 
each year, and she must have a period 
of rest between the farrowing times 
in order to renew her strength and 
flesh and be able to mother well the 


The Shepherd 


WHITE TURNIPS GOOD. 





If every owner of a flock of sheep, 
great or small, would try the experi- 
ment of growing two or three acres 
of white turnips to come in just when 
the grass, burdened with its crop of 
parasites, is getting short, the acre- 
age devoted to that purpose would 
gradually be increased, for there is 
no other succulent liked so well by 
sheep, nor any other that so preserves 
their health, increase their appetite 
for their dry ration and improve the 
quality and flavor of their dry ration. 
The cultivation of turnips requires 
considerable labor, but not more than 
a crop of corh. 





EWES IN WINTER. 


The average farmer is likely to neg- 
lect his breeding ewes at the begin- 
ning of winter. Usually they are kept 
out too long. Their ability to pick 
close permits then to fill up on the 
frozen, innutritious herbage, and they 
look well when they really are losing 
flesh every day. They especially need 
shelter at this time. It often takes 
weeks to repair the loss of flesh and 
condition caused ‘by one cold rain that 
soaks them to the skin, especially if 
the rain is followed by a high wind, 
as it is liable to be at this season. 








BUY EARLY AND SAVE EXPRESS. 


50 big kind Poland-China p either 
sex, sired by Still Wonder and Graff's 
Leaders. Booking orders now to ship 
when old enough to wean. Reasonable 
prices and satisfaction SS 

HOWE PHELPS, hage, Mo. 





Ovt of stretchy sows and 1000- 
Ib. boars. Buy them and in. 
A.s0 Angus cattle. i P. Visser- 
ing, box 9, Alton, fil. 


BERKSHIRE SOWS 


We are offering some of cur best herd 
owe at half their cost. Bre@ to Edsal’s 
®mperer. Also some fine glits. 

Columbian hens half 





£ 





following litter. 


fancy White and Brown Leghorn 
i 82 each. Also Wyandette cockerels cheap. 
KB. J. REED. OBLONG, ILL. 











ALL you need is our 
Candy-Making Outfit, 


our formulas, a little window 
space in any store, and you are 
ready for business. We furnish 
the advertising, the selling plan 
and the use of our copyrights. 

We supply you with all 
terials at wholesale prices and teach you how 
to make our candy, the same delicious home- 
made candies that we are making and selling 
to the most critical trade here in Chicago daily. 
Here is an opportunity to get into a clean, 


legitimate business that will make you a 
fortune. 


A Fortune in Few Years 


The owner of a brand of home-made candy 


Taw ma- 








Let Us Start You in the 
Candy Business 


YOU CAN BUILD UP A BIG BUSINESS ANYWHERE 
AND SOON MAKE AN INDEPENDENT FORTUNE! 





Our Plan To Start You in Business 
We are building a big nation-wide candy busi- 
. We want our On sale in every town, 
but instead of branch stores over 
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SWEETHEART CANDY COMPA 











that has now become famous was making slips your attention, or, better still, us 
candy in a small way in one room of his dwell- to hold territory. This is your to 
ing in Washington, D. C., a few years ago. get in a business that will make you rich if you 
He started out just as we wish to start you— will stick to it oe an ee eS 
by manufacturing his own candy. Today he mother, may easily support a ly from the sale 
puted to be worth nearly a quarter of a of this candy, and in a very few years become 
million dollars and he made it in the candy t. This is an excellent opportunity 
ness. it is said that he owns stock in for those who work for others to go in business 
nearly all the banks in Washington. or themselves. Foe son cure ie 9 auae wer 
selling — conty in the evening, after you q 
F your regu ‘ 
$1,000.00 a Month in Profits AllWeR Selene 
A young man started two small candy stores This is business than 
in Chicago just two years ago making and sell- , at. baying busi: — 
ing this same brand of candy and we are ng Di a with mctloally me 
reliably informed Jthat today “his ‘profits fee yeryching Ail we want to kiew “a 
amount to over $1,000 a month. that you are ble and that you 

Both of the above mentioned men are well treat us — AY rendering an account of 
known to us, one of them having at one time ror . and t you will remit to us promptly 
been in business with the head of our institu- lor our small portion of the profits. Do not delay 
tion, therefore, we know the above statements in sending for full as someone else may 
to be as they come to us direct one get your territory. fi only one person 
of the men mention. each town may 
to anyone ve the right to 
Sih pani? the Send 50c in stamps or coin for fall pound are pad Kg 
names and ‘ail par. sample box, or 25c for half pound box, or, right To 

ticulars. we will send you a liberal sample for 10c. your territory. 


NY, 21$2 Bata evasion, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Maw UR first ten-toe equipage will be 
down past the spring, through 
t an old orchard and thence to 
the top of a hill which affords a splen- 
did view of a broad and fertile valley 


dotted with country homes. 
Facing the east we see a_ white 
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school house with green shutters; a 
church in close proximity; a country 
store and postoffice where local trad- 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 

lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United 
States Secretary of Agriculture. As a 
clarion of advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted nation-wide sup- 
port, and is to-day held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of intelligent and 
discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. Each issue is 
replete- with helpfulness and good 
cheer. It is read for profit and pleas- 
ure, and yields a satisfactory return to 
each individual subscriber. Our adver- 
tisers are rewarded with excellent re- 
sults. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed 

postpaid to any address in the United 
States or island possessions for one 
dollar per year or three years for two 
dollars. <All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, registered 
letter, postoffice or express money or- 
der. In changing address give old and 
new addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is _ pub- 

lished every Thursday in the Holland 
Building, 211 North Seventh street. 
Contributed articles on pertinent sub- 
jects are invited. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 


a HROUGH the effective work of 
President C. O. Drayton of the 
== ‘Farmers’ Equity Union, COL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD is going into 
hundreds of new homes each week. 

The trail is well blazed through the 
entire West and Northwest, and its 
lines are spreading with intense vigor 
through nearly every State where ag- 
riculture seeks a progressive and per- 
manent future. By steady and up- 
right co-operation its tenets of equity 
will become so thoroughly established 
that any criticism will be utterly ab- 
sorbed. 

It is then, with pardonable pride, 
that COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
soon to enter upon a new year in ex- 
ploiting the merits of the substantial 
work of the Farmers’ Equity Union, 
will continue to float the pennant of 
justice and truth that it has borne 
with an unfaltering hand through all 
the vicissitudes of the 66 eventful 
years of its useful existence, 











ing is done, and here and there in di- 
vers directions dwellings and barns 
and other evidences to mark the abode 
af earnest workers in forest and field. 

It’s the little white school house 
with the green shutters we wish to 
talk to you about—for this is the com- 
munity center, the place where neigh- 
bors meet and mingle in friendly 
fashion. 

This is institute night. The teacher 
has arranged a program for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of young and 
old. Teachers from neighboring schools 
lare present to share the discussion of 
| interesting topics; there are dialogues, 
|recitations and songs, and at the 
| closing hour the teacher is congratu- 
| lated on the success of the evening. 
| A bonfire has been started with fine 
fagots and the school yard is illuminat- 
ed as the boys and girls clasp hand 
and form a circle about the blaze. 
The game of “ring” is _ started, 
when a comely girl trips around 
the group and taps on the shoul- 
der a young man who pleases 
her fancy. He immediately gives 
chase, and is rewarded with a kiss if 
he catches her before she takes his 
place in the ring. The girl of his 
choice is then bantered to a chase, 
and few young men are ungallant 
enough not to lose the race and gain 
the reward. 

The game usually results in the pair- 
ing of couples who went their way 
homeward. The next week a spelling 
bee is held, other meetings follow, 
and so the social life of the commun- 
ity is enlivened from time to time. 

Every school house should be a so- 
cial center. School buildings are 
erected and maintained by local tax- 
ation, and the public should receive a 
more extended return. Our advanced 
educational system is the real founda- 
tion of the country, but in many 
places the little old school house is 
closed to public functions, and the 
people of the community lose the 
benefits and blessings which result 
from a neighborly effort to entertain. 

Do not lock the school house with 
the close of the term. Supplement 





meetings wherein all the people of the 
community may join in hearty ac- 
cord. 

The writer recentivy attended a 
meeting conducted by the United 
Neighbors of Missouri at Ballwin, St. 
Louis county. Here was observed an 
organized effort to advance the best 
interests of the community through a 
series of monthly leetures, and the 
public school building was crowded 
with men, women and children, eager 
to enjoy the program of the evening. 
The topics under discussion were “The 
Farm and Market Bureau,” “Alfalfa 
and Dairy Herds,’ und “Missouri 
Homes.” A month later the program 
was “Educational Advancement” and 
“The Leak in Your Orchard.” At the 
next meeting a woman, graduate of the 
University of Missouri will speak on 
“Domestic Science and Household 
Economics,” and the audience will be 
further instructed in “Bee Culture.” 

The plan can be successfully car- 
ried out in every rural community, 
and we know of no more significant 
name to call your organization than— 
“United Neighbors.” 


This is worth remembering: “He who 
owns the soil owns up to the sky.” 


WITH. THE EDITOR. 


the school institute with a series of|& 








LOOSENED LEAVES 


FROM 


LITERARY LAURELS | 


Bob. Taylor—-Prose, Poet. 


Bob Taylor, the matchless prose 
poet of Tennessee, who fiddled his 
way into the United States Senate, 
made the world better by writing the 
following: 


“It is in the desert where virtue 
trembles to tread, where hope falters 
and faith is crucified, the infidel 
dreams. To him all there is in heaven 
is bounded by this little spon of life. 
All there is of pleasure and of love is 
circumscribed by a few fleeting years; 
all there is in the human brain; all 
there is of mystery and infirmity is 
fathomable by human reason and ali 
there is of virtue is measurea by the 
relation of man to man. To him all 
must end in the ‘tongueless silence 
of the dreamless dust,’ and all that 
lies beyond the grave is a voiceless 
shore and a starless sky. To him 
there is no print of deathless feet on 
its echoless sand, or thrill of im- 
mortal music in its joyless air. He 
has lost his God, and like some seraph 
flying in the rayless night, he probes 
his way on flagging pinions, searching 
for the light where darkness reigns, 
for life where death is king.” 

















ET us walk down to the mill. 
LL This is a buhr mill, friends, 
- and the grist today is buck- 


wheat. If anything on earth will en- 
thuse a real countryman it’s buhr- 
ground buckwheat. 

This is a seasonable talk, for buck- 
wheat cakes come in style along about 
hog killin’ time. The pork has been 
put in pickle, the lard rendered, and 
fresh sausage—yum, well, here we are 
for the buckwheat. 

This triangular grain when buhr- 
ground and coarse bolted yields a 
dark flour. Mix with water, add yeast, 
set on the back of the stove in a 
crock, and in the morning bake on a 
hot griddle. Then the fresh sausage 
and applebutter, and more cakes. 


The Query. Box | 





Legal. 

P. L.—The. beautiful aigrettes are 
the plumage of the heron. To obtain 
them means the cruel death of the 
mother bird, and, in many cases, of 
her young as well. Missouri law has 
made the wearing of aigrettes and 
sale in millinery shops punishable by 
heavy fines. The aigrette is also 
barred in other states and by Federal] 
aw. 

C. T. A~—As a government employe 
his salary cannot be garnished and 
having only household effects, judg- 
ment creditor could only wait and 
hold same in suspense until such time 
when he may be worth more than the 
exemptions and levy when least ex- 
pected. 

O. D. B.—Husband dying without 
will and leaving no children, or de- 
scendants of any deceased child sur- 
viving, wife would be entitled to half 
his real and personal estate, subject, 
however, to payment of his debts; re- 
mainder passes to his parents, broth- 
ers and sisters, or their descendants. 
Besides the above, widow is entitled to 
certain household goods and a year’s 
provision; or in lieu of above half 
can take a widow’s dower. 


Medical, 

F. M. G.—The forming of a goitre 
follows in the wake of rheumatism, 
typhoid fever and influenza, and very 
likely by an irritation acting on the 
central nervous system. Rotate often 
your head. Every morning massage 
neck and face, knead the edges of the 
goitre, also press lightly against the 
center of the same. Paint iodine over 
goitre every other day. Have a light 
bandage over iodine. 

H. G.—Hiccoughs: Place fingers 
tightly into ears and chew, pressing 
teeth well together. Or inhale am- 
monia or smelling salts. Or try juice 
of prunes. Or take a lump of sugar 
or a teaspoonful of granulated, and 
put about eight drops of vinegar or 
lemon juice on it; suck until dis- 





Much of the so-called buckwheat 
flour offered for sale in packages is | 
mixed with middlings and shorts. It’s | 
just about as difficult to get genuine | 
buckwheat flour as it is to get maple 
syrup that actually came from trees, 
bearing what J. Whitcomb Riley de- 
scribed as “fragrant hints of sugar- 
camps astray in every breeze.” 


| the postoffice and mail two 
dressed chickens, three pounds 
of butter, two dozen eggs, five pounds 
of fresh sausage and one-half gallon 
of applebutter to a city customer. 
This parcel post privilege is a great 
blessing. 

Of course, Mr. Cityman pays more 
for these choice products than you 
could possibly get for them from your 
local store or the huckster who visits 
your farm. Getting customers in the 
city is easy. You proceed like Mr. 
Cityman does when he attracts a new 
country customer. Use printer’s ink. 
By the way, after January 1, 1914, 
you can mail a package weighing fifty 
pounds in the first and second zones, 
and twenty pounds to all other zones. 
You can then send 50 pounds 50 miles 
for 30 cents, or 50 pounds 150 miles 
for 54 cents. 

You telephone to town for a plow- 
point and get it on the next mail. The 
rural free delivery of mail and the 
parcel post system will soon be ap- 
preciated as Uncle Sam’s great bene- 
diction, to the farmer. 


N OW, Mr. Farmer, let us go to 


Why don’t you get better acquaint- 
ed with your new neighbor? Your 
hearty handshake will cheer him, and 
he may be able to teach you some- 
thing of value, 











| solved. Or press firmly by the pulse 


and breathe regularly with the mouth 
closed. Or press hard on the cheek 
in front of the ear. Persons in, pres- 
ence of one hiccoughing should con- 
trive to suddenly attract their atten- 
tion by some sharp noise or exclama- 
tion any surprise will do. 


Health Hints. 

J. M. A.—Feet perspiration is a dis- 
eased condition, of the skin and it is 
said that by using a clean pair of 
stockings each morning the cure is 
sure. The principle is that the ran- 
cid perspiration of today dries in the 
sock at night and next day is soft- 
ened and ferments: the perspiration 
of the next day and so continues the 
ailment. For sweaty feet, somebody 
says: The remedy, almost unbeliev- 
able, is not to wash the feet when 
changing hose, which must be daily 
(in my case it was three or four times 
a day). Wipe dry with the top of 
the hose. Do; not resort to powder of 
any sort and a cure will be found in 
two or three days which will be per- 
manent. 

Miscellaneous. 

Ss. O. R=—To repair meerschaum: 
Make a glue of finely powdered and 
sifted chalk and white of egg. Puta 
little of this glue on the parts to be 
repaired and hold them pressed to- 
gether for a moment. 

V. F. F.—President Woodrow Wilson 
is author of the following books: Con- 
gressional Government, a study in 
American politics; the State—Hle- 
ments of Historical and _ Practical 
Politics, Servian and Rumanian; An 
Old Master and Other | Political Es- 
says; Mere Literature and Other Es- 
says; George Washington; A History 
of the American People. 
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Bringing the Producer and Consumer Together 


Bringing the producer of farm, or- 
chard and garden crops into closer 
contact with the consumer in the city, 
for mutual benefit, is a task which 
promises early fulfillment through the 
agency of the St. Louis County Farm 
and Market Bureau. 

This organization, composed of ac- 
tive farmers, orchardists, truck gar- 
deners, dairymen, poultry fanciers and 
others, was organized at Clayton, Mis- 
souri, March 15, 1913, and, within six 
weeks after the adoption of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, articles of incor- 
poration were filed and plans for the 
promotion of better market facilities 
in St. Louis were successfully launch- 
ed. 

The object of the organization, pre- 
facing the rules and regulations adopt- 
ed, provide for “the development of 
agricultural resources and such allied 
industries that may properly come 
within our province, including the bet- 
terment of market, social, home, 
church and school conditions in our 
rural communities. 

The employment of a Farm Adviser, 
whose duties are defined as follows, 
was also authorized by the Farm and 
Market Bureau: The County Farm Ad- 
viser shall devote his whole time to 
efforts for the betterment of agricul- 
ture in all its branches throughout the 
county, devise work in farm and field 
experiments and demonstrations, im- 
prove market conditions, supervise 
the selection of seeds and direct bet- 
ter methods of culture, instruct in the 
breeding of stock, hold farmers’ meet- 
ings, deliver lectures, visit farms and 
advise whenever called for, and per- 
form such other duties as directed by 
the Advisory Council, which should be 
composed of the officers and two del- 
egates from each of the five townships 
in St. Louis County, all of whom shall 
be elected annually.” 

The organization of the St. Louis 
County Farm and Market Bureau was 
inaugurated and promoted by A. Camp- 
bell McKibbin, editor of the RURAL 
WORLD, then editor of the Clayton 
Watchman-Advocate, who declares, af- 
ter extended personal investigations, 
that market conditions in St. Louis 











ANSWERS 








By C. D. Lyon. 

An Illinois subscriber asks me if I 
mean it when I say that I spread ma- 
nure on soft ground with two horses 
to the spreader, saying that the three 
spreaders .in his section require three 
good heavy horses each, and then it is 
a good hard pull. 

Certainly, I mean it. some of our 
land being very soft last spring when 
we put out our manure, and we hauled 
full loads and spread them with two 
horses, 1100 and 1250 pounds, the 
heavier horse being anything but a 
true puller. 

I know of. no other spreader that 
is as light draft as our Galloway, yet 
the agents told me, as they have told 
you, that it was a heavy draft ma- 
chine, and our spreader cos* two- 
thirds as much as theirs. 

A Missouri subscriber wants to know 
if Holstein cattle are more subject 
to tuberculosis than other breeds? I 
think I answered this question once 
before and inthe negative. It is an 
unfortunate fact that men without 
principle have sold some Holstein cat- 
tle that were seriously infected with 
tuberculosis, and that some of these 
cattle were sold in Missouri, making 
intending purchasers cautious in. buy- 
ing. No one breed of cattle has any 
greater tendency to disease than any 
other breeds,.and if buying any kind 
of breeding cattle I would insist that 
they be tuberculin tested. 


XUM 








Gigantic Project Started in St. Louis Territory by 
Rural World Editor Will Reduce Cost of Living 





are wholly inadequate, and can be cor- 
rected only through the establishment 
of a centrally located wholesale and 
retail market, where the producer will 
have an, opportunity to sell direct to 
the consumer, the retail butcher and 
grocer, or to the commission men. 

“The elimination of the unnecessary 
middleman has become a national is- 
sue,” said McKibbin before an assem- 
blage of more than 300 farmers and 
gardeners in Clayton, “and the differ- 
ence between the cost of foodstuffs 
delivered to the consumer and the 
price received by the producer is re- 
sponsible in large measure for the in- 
sistent protest against the ‘high cost 
of living.’ When the ultimate consum- 
er pays from five to eight times as 
much for an article as the producer re- 
reives for it there is something rad- 
ically wrong with our system of mar- 
keting. Let us establish a market in 
the City of St. Louis, where an eco- 
nomic system of collection and distri- 
bution will bring better returns to the 
producer, and provide the consumer a 
full market basket for less money,” 
declared the speaker—and there was 
born the St. Louis County Farm and 
Market Bureau. 

A motion prevailed to defer action 
with reference to the employment of 
a Farm Adviser until market condi- 
tions in St. Louis were improved. Com- 
mittees were appointed, investigations 
made, a sleeping statute which pro- 
vides that the city of St. Louis shall 
establish and maintain market places 
expressly for producers was resurrect- 
ed, a conference with the joint commit- 
tee of the City Council and House of 
Delegates to consider the market ques- 
tion was held, and finally the whole 
proposition resolved itself into the 
crystallized opinion that the organiza- 
tion must rely on a co-operative effort, 
and encourage the establishment of a 
market owned and operated by private 
individuals, raher than cling to the 
vain hope of relief through the mu- 
nicipal assembly. 

This view was prompted by the fact 
that St. Louis has abolished practical- 
ly fts former market places and is 
planning to spend several millions of 
dollars in the improvement of public 
parks, while not a single dollar has 
been appropriated to extend the pres- 
ent inadequate market area, or for the 
correction of abuses on the wholesale 
and retail markets now in operation. 

Editor McKibbin then took up the 


task of investigating market condi- 
tions in New Orleans, Washington, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


New York, Boston and other trade 
centers throughout the country. He 
made a satisfactory report to the St, 
Louis County Farm and Market Bu- 
reau, and in a general way discussed 
the project as follows: 

“The high cost of living is being 
complained of in every station in life. 
The invasion of the St. Louis retail 
market by a certain large merchant 
from another city shows the tendency 





toward the elimination of all unneces- 
sary middlemen. As I understand the 
needs of the farmer and gardener, the 
most important thing is to have a per- 
manent market, where sales may be 
made wheneyer produce of any char- 
acter is available from your orchards 
or fields, and the same market must 
provide a place where the public may 
buy anything that is desired at any 
season of the year. And furthermore, 
the people who visit the markethouse 
to buy foreign products like bananas, 
oranges, pineapples, etc., will buy sup- 
plies from the farmer and gardener, 
and the local producer will be protect- 
ed from outside competition because 
of freight rates, refrigerating ex- 
penses, and unfair exactions on the 
wholesale market. 


“In other cities market houses are 
open all the year, in order to hold the 
trade. For this reason, and in order to 
attract and hold customers, it will be 
necessary to divide space on the mar- 
ket with the dealer in tropical fruits, 
the butcher and the grocer, the com- 
mission merchant, a canning estab- 
lishment and cold storage house; and 
this immense trade center must be 
located where it will be of easy access 
to the producer and the consumer. 

“The mammoth market is to be lo- 
cated in the heart of St. Louis, and 
will be conducted like any other suc- 
cessful business enterprise, with the 
view of giving the public honest ser- 
vice at all times. The buildings will 
be constructed of brick, with white 
enamel interior finish, marble coun- 
ters, cement and tile floors, adding to 
the attractiveness of the place as well 
as the highest standards of sanitation. 
The merchants’ booths will be grouped 
in order to insure competition between 
dealers in the same line, and stalls on 
the property adjoining will be rented 
to farmers; providing water and feed 
troughs, with protection from the ele- 
ments, on a basis of about 50 cents 
a day. 

“The canning factory to be conduct- 
ed in connection with the market will 
prevent heavy losses from over-ripe 
or under-size fruit and vegetables, 
while the cold storage plant will en- 
able the merchants to maintain an 
even stock and prevent disappoint- 
ments to the buying public. 

“The market will maintain heavy au- 
tomobile tracks to transport produce 
between the commission houses and 
shipping station, while light trucks 
will be used to make deliveries of 
large orders and should encourage the 
economically inclined housewife to 
make all her purchases on the market. 
All packages will be delivered in cer- 
tain colored wrappers, and extensive 
newspaper space will be used to ad- 
vertise the market and attract buyers 
from throughout the city and suburbs. 
The difference between a municipal 
market and one built and controlled 
by private individuals is here contrast- 
ed. 
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MY CONSCIENCE. 





Sometimes my Conscience says, says he, 

“Don’t you know me?” 

And I, says I, skeered through and 
through, 

“Of course I do. 

You air a nice chap ever’ way, 

I’m here to-say! 

You make me cry—you make me pray, 

And all them good things thataway— 

That is, at night. Where do you stay 

Durin’ the day?” 

And then my Conscience onc’t 
more, 

“You know me—shore,” 

“Oh, yes,’ ’says I, a-trimblin’ faint, 


says, 





“You 're jes’ a saint! 

Your ways is all so holy-right, 

I love you better ever’ night 

You come around—'tel plum daylight, 
When you air out o’ sight!” 


And then my Conscience sort o’ grits 
His teeth and spits 

On his two hands and grabs, of course, 
Some old remorse, 

And beats me with the big butt-end 

O’ that thing—’tel my clostest friend 
‘Ud hardly know me. “Now,” says ‘he, 
“Be keerful as you ’d orto be 

And allus think o’ me!” 


“The commission men, butchers, 
grocers, farmers, gardeners, and all 
persons renting space on this market 
must be treated as one large frater- 
nity, and any abuse or ‘unfair dealing, 
that, after careful investigation, is 
found to have been practiced to the 
detriment of the market, must be cor- 
rected, or the person found guilty of 
such unfair practice will be denied 
further privileges of the market. 

“Paraphrasing a bit, this is to be ‘a 
market of the people for the people.’ 

‘During the national conference on 
marketing and farm credits in Chicago 
in April of this year, figures were ad- 
duced to show that the annual farm 
waste in the United States is estimat- 
ed at $1,785,000,000. The value of fruit 
and vegetables permitted to rot in the 
fields every year is estimated at $35,- 
000,000. These figures are appalling 
and doubtless gave rise to the appro- 
priation of $50,000 by Congress to cre- 
ate a Bureau of Markets in connection 
with the Rural Organization Service 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

“A letter from Victor H. Olmstead, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in 
Washington, D. C., says: 

“The project of the St. Louis County 
Farm and Market Bureau is exceed- 
ingly interesting and I am confident 
that it will be a prominent object les- 
son to agricultural producers similarly 
situated in other parts of the country. 
All news with regard to this undertak- 
ing that we can get will undoubtedly 
be useful for purposes of instructing 
other producers. 

“In addition to these departmental 
movements to encourage and promote 
better market facilities many states 
have taken up the question and made 
it the subject of special legislation. 

“In Colorado a bill was introduced 
requiring ‘all commission. merchants 
engaged in the selling of any farm, 
dairy, orchard or’ garden products up- 
on consignment to give bond for $10,- 
100 with good and sufficient surety for 
he payment and proper accounting to 
each and every consignor of such pro- 
duce, and triplicate slips and a report 
of each sale must be issued,’ ” 











VETERINARIAN 











(By Dr. C. A. Newton.) 

Thrush in the horse is due as a 
rule to standing on wet, dirty stable 
floors. The frog of the foot rots and 
emits a very offensive odor, and will 
in time cause lameness. The cleft of 
the frog should be well cleaned and 
all the moist, foul parts scraped away, 
then pack well once a day with a 
powder composed of four drachms of 
calomel and four drachms of boracic 
acid. Keep the animal on a clean, dry 
floor. A few applications usually cures. 


Those who teed fodder to their 
stock should be careful this year, for, 
owing to the extreme dry weather in 
some localities the stalks did not ma- 
ture properly and are causing a good 
deal of stomach trouble in both cattle 
and horses. 


When applying very strong  lini- 
ments do not rub them in too freely, 
for the hair acts as a bandage and 
excludes the air, making it much more 


| easy to blister than if the parts were 


entirely exposed. 





Nothing perhaps brings the acute 
truth of: Mr. Osmer’s front page 
article so vividly’ before us as the 
thousands of homeless, .unemployed © 
men who are at this time walking» 
the streets of our great cities, silently 
enduring the pangs of cold and hun- 
ger. Truly. the old farm home would 
be to them now*a God-given refuge, 





James Whitcomb Riley. 
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GONE WITH THE PINS. 


Where is the thrill of last night’s fear? 
Where is the stain of last week’s tear? 
Where is the tooth that ached last 
year? 
Gone where the lost pins go to. 


For last night’s riddle is all made 
plain, 
The sunshine laughs at the long-past 
rain, 
And the tooth that ached hath lost its 
pain— 
That’s what our troubles grow to. 


Where are the clothes that we used to 
wear? 
Where are the burdens we used to 
bear? 
Where is the bald-head’s curling hair? 
Gone where the pins disappear to. 


For the style has changed and the 
clothes are new, 
The skies are wearing a brighter blue, 
The hair doesn’t snarl as it used to do, 
And the parting has grown, more 
clear, too. 


Where are the bills that our peace dis- 
tressed? 
Where is the pin that the baby 
“blessed?” 
Where are the doves in last year’s 
nest? 
Where have the pins all gone to? 


On the old bills paid are the new ones 
thrown, 

The baby’s at school with her pins out- 
grown, 

And the squabs are running a nest of 
their own— 

You can’t bring ’em back if you 

want to. 


We can stand the smart of yesterday, 

Today’s worse ills we can drive away; 

What’s was and is brings no dismay 
For past and present sorrow. 


But the burdens that make us groan 
and sweat, : 
The troubles that make us fume and 
fret, 
Are the things that haven’t happened 
yet— 
The pins that we’ll find tomorrow. 
—Robert J. Burdette. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
OLD-FASHIONED BOILED DINNERS. 


By Mrs. J. T. M. 

One friend complains of not getting 
good, old-fashioned boiled dinners. I 
am one with that notion to some ex- 
tent. If he would happen along our 
way some dinner time he might find a 
pot dinner of turnips and backbone, 
boiled potatoes and regular country 
biscuits; he would not see any pie or 
cake, but would find home-made mo- 
lasses, honey and butter. Pie is not 
usually indulged in, though the girlies 
like to make it for Sundays as a hand- 
out to young company. I believe 
that pies and cakes eaten too fre- 
quently bring on dyspepsia and other 
trouble; they tickle the palate, but 
are not good, healthful food. The 
same with candies. Some mothers 
dose their little ones with candy, 
buying their good behavior with 
it, not knowing or realizing they are 
ruining the child’s disposition. I have 
seen little ones crying regularly for 
their candy, the mothers giving them 
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the money to get it, thus spoiling the 
child in more ways than one. 

They were not my children; no, 
sir! That is one thing I made 
up my mind when a girl—never to 
humor a crying child with candy, 
because of what I saw. To me it was 
disgusting to see a child besmeared 
with candy and dirt, rubbing its black, 
sooty hand over its eyes and saying: 
“Mamma, I want some candy,” or cry- 
ing rather; first slowly, then a little 
louder, then quite angrily. I said to 
myself, that will never be in my home, 
and it wasn’t. We give our little ones 
candy at Christmas and very rarely on 
other occasions. We would rather 
give them a banana or orange, which 
is food of a better and more healthful 
kind, is it not? 





WOMAN, LOVELY WOMAN. 


Would that the race of women had 
never existed—except for me alone.— 
Euripides. 

The fiinger of the first woman loved 
is like that of,God; the imprint of it 
is eternal ——Anonymous. 

Most women prefer that we should 
talk ill of their virtue rather than ill 
of their wit or their beauty.—Fonta- 
nelle. 

All women desire to be esteemed; 
they care much less about being re- 
spected'—Alexander Dumas. 

Coquetry is a net laid by the vanity 
of woman to ensnare that of man.— 
Bruis. 

Never say man, but men; nor wo- 
men, but woman, for the world has 
thousands of men and only one wo 
man.—Jean Jacques Weiss. 

All that I am my mother made me. 
—John Quincy Adams. 

But one thing on earth is better 
than a wife and that is the mother.— 
Leopold Schefer. 

A virtuous woman has in the heart 
a fiber less or a fiber more than other 
women; she is stupid or sublime.— 
Honore de Balzac. 

In every loving woman there is a 
priestess of the past; a pious guardian 
of some affection of which the object 
has disappeared.—Henri de Cervantes. 

I have found that there is an inti- 
mate connection between the charac- 
ter of women and the farcy that 
makes them choose such and such ma- 
terial—Prosper Merimec. 

Women are a new race, recreated 
since the world received Christianity. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 

I wish Adam had died with all his 
ribs in his body.—Boucicault. 

One mother is more venerable than 
a thousand fathers.—Laws of Manou. 

Tell a woman that she is beautiful. 
and the/devil will repeat it to her ten 
times.—Italian Proverb. 

In love, it is only the commence- 
ment that charms. I am not surprised 
that one finds pleasure in frequently 
recommencing.—Prince De Linge. 

God made her small in order to do a 
more choice bit of workmanship.— 
Alfred De Husset. 





Potato Salad. 

Five medium potatoes, four eggs, 
one .small stalk of celery, one fair- 
sized onion. Chop onion and celery 
together until fine, add potatoes—first 
slice them—chop again, then the eggs. 
chop as fine as possible. Dressing: 
One-half cup medium strength vine- 
gar, three heaping tablespoons of su- 
gar, one tablespoon of butter; salt and 
Boil until butter and 
sugar are dissolved, pour over the sal- 
Ad while hot and stir until thoroughly: 
mixed. The salad must be perfectly 
cold before serving. 


HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES. 

Put where they may be quickly re- 
ferred to, the following rules for cook- 
ing and serving vegetables will be 
found very handy by the housewife: 

Asparagus—Wash, tie in bundles, 
and boil fifteen Or twenty minutes. 
Serve plain with seasoning or on toast 
with white sauce. 


Lima Beans—Shell and place in cold 
water. Boil forty or sixty minutes. 
Serve plain with cream or butter and 
seasoning. 

String Beans—String and cut them. 
Boil forty-five to fifty minutes. Serve 
plain with seasoning or with white 
sauce. 

Beets—Wash and cut off the tops. 
Boil from one to four hours. Peel and 
slice them, then season, and pour 
melted butter over them. 

Cabbaze—Cut out the stalk and sep- 
arate the leaves. Boil from ten to 
twenty minutes. Serve with vinegar 
and seasoning, or with white sauce. 

Carrots—Scrape and place in cold 
water. Boil from twenty to forty-five 
minutes. Cut them into dice, and 
serve with white sauce. 

Cauliflower—Trim off the leaves 
and soak in vinegar water. Boil from 
thirty to forty minutes. Serve with 
meat gravy, or with white sauce. 

Celery—Scrape and cut into thin 
pieces. Boil from twenty to thirty 
minutes. Serve with white sauce. 

Corn—Remove the husks and silks. 
Boil from five to ten minutes. Serve 
on the cob or cut off, and serve with 
butter, salt, pepper and milk. 

Onions—Peel under water. Boil 
from thirty to sixty minutes. Serve 
with butter, salt, pepper and cream. 

Parsnips—Scrape, wash and _ split 
them. Boil from one to one and one- 
half hours. Serve with butter, salt 
and pepper. 

Peas—Wash and shell. Boil from 
twenty to forty minutes. Serve with 
pepper and salt and butter or cream. 

Summer Squash—Peel, slice, and re- 
move seeds. Boil for thirty minutes in 
a very little water. Mash and season. 

Spinach—Wash thoroughly. Heat 
slowly without water. Boil ten min- 
utes. Press in colander, add season- 
ing, and garnish with hard-boiled egg. 
If cooked with salt pork or bacon, al- 
low one cupful of water to one peck of 
spinach. 

Winter Squash— Remove seeds. 
Bake from thirty to sixty minutes. Re- 
move from shell, mash and season. 

Tomatoes—Dip in boiling water and 
remove skins. Cut into quarters. Cook 
fifteen to twenty minutes, without wa- 
ter. Season with pepper, salt and su- 
gar. 





RECIPES 


To Tempt the Tongue 
_and Please the Palate 











Crozier Xmas Pudding. 

One cup chopped suet, one cup seed- 
ed Paisins, one cup sweet milk, one 
cup molasses, one teaspoonful cinna- 
mon, one-half teaspoonful cloves, one- 
fourth teaspoonful salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful candied orange peel, same of 
lemon, same of citron, two teaspoons- 
ful baking powder in enough flour to 
make thick as cake dough, grating of 
chocolate; steam three or four hours, 
serve with hard sauce. 


Jam Cake. 

Six eggs, whites and yolks beaten 
separately, two cups granulated sugar, 
five cups flour, three-fourths cup but- 
ter, one-half cup buttermilk, two tea- 
spoonsful soda, stirred into butter- 
milk, two cups blackberry jam, one 
teaspoonful each cinnamon, allspice, 
nutmeg, cloves, mix all together, bake 
in loaf or layers, with caramel filling. 


Oatmeal Cookies. 

One-half cup butter, one-half cup 
lard, one cup sugar, two eggs, one tea- 
spoonful cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
nutmeg, one-half teaspoonful salt, 
three-fourths cup sour milk, one tea- 
spoonful soda, two cups rolled oats( 
two cups flour, one cup raisins, one 
cup nuts. Drop teaspoonful batter on 
greased tin. 

Jelly Roll. 

One cup sifted flour; scant half tea- 
spoonful salt; two level teaspoonfuls 
baking powder; grated rind of one 
lemon, two eggs beaten light, one cup 
sugar, one-third cup hot milk, glass of 
jelly, powdered sugar. Beat the sugar 
into the eggs; add the lemon rind, 
then the flour, sifted three times with 
the salt and baking powder; and, last- 
ly, the milk. Bake in a buttered drip- 
ping pan; turn out on a damp cloth, 
trim off the crisp edges; spread with 
jelly {and turn over and over into a 
roll while still warm. Dredge the top 
with powdered sugar. Hot milk used 
in the jelly roll enables it to be rolled 
without danger of cracking. Have the 
milk scalding hot, also be careful to 
have the eggs and sugar beaten to- 
gether until very light and creamy. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


Baked Corn. 

Empty one can of good corn into an 
earthen, or enamel pan, add one-half 
tablespoon cf butter, one tablespoon 
of sugar, one-half cup of milk, one 
well-beaten egg. Bake until light 
brown. Serve hot. 
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The Hyatt Supply Co, 





+ AUSEFUL XMAS PRESENT 


Everybody 
likes nice 
things. 


We are offering 
this beautiful 


3-Piece 
Silver Plated 


G TOILET SET 


at the low price 
of $5.00. 


Send your 
order in early. 


Our new Sil- 
verware, Cut- 
lery, Cut Glass 
and Kodak Cat- 
alogue is ready 
and will be sent 
free on appli- 
cation. 


417 North Broadway 
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~ Pure 
Blood 


Is absolutely necessary to give 
the health that brings happiness, 
a good appetite, restful sleep,* 
and makes you eager for life’s 
duties. HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
makes pure blood and so creates 
this much-desired condition. 





Kitchen Wrinkles. 





Current jelly is excellent for serving 
with game. 

Persons who live mostly on vege- 
tables have the best nerves and the 
best complexions. 

Fried sausages or force-meat balls 
make an appropriate garnish for roast 
turkey, capon or fowl. 

Fine table salt rubbed on marble 
will remove a stain unless the latter 
be of too long standing. 

To remove the odor of onions from 
a knife, dip it into running cold water, 
then dry and polish it. 

Small pickles, olives and capers, 
minced very fine, is an excellent sea- 
soning for a salad dressing. 

Mint either with or ‘without parsley 
makes the best sauce for roast lamb, 
whether hot or cold. 

Boston baked beans can be greatly 
improved by adding a cupful of sweet 
cream the last hour of baking. 

Hot water tends to set the odor of 
onions on knives, hands, etc., and for 
this reason should be avoided. 
‘ Bacon should be soaked in water 
for three or four minutes before be- 
ing fried, to prevent the fat from run- 
ning. 

Carrots and onions will be better if 
soaked in cold water for twelve hours 
before using, to draw out the strong 
flavor. 

Carrots should be cut in slices in- 
stead of cubes, because the darker 
outside part is richer and better, and 
if cut in slices it is more equally dis- 
tributed. 

Red pepper is an excellent condi- 
ment. Malaria, intermittent fever or 
congestive chills cannot endure the 
presence of red pepper. It should be 
upon every table. 





Potato Soup Without Meat. 
Peel and cut into quarters ten or a 
dozen potatoes, one large or two small 
onions. Boil in clear water until ready 
to fall to pieces, drain and press 
through a colander. Add one quart of 
milk, one heaping tablespoon of but- 
ter, salt and pepper to taste. Return 
to fire and boil five minutes. Serve 
hot. 





In general it may be stated that the 
most dangerous forest fire periods in 
the west are in middle and late sum- 
mer; in the east they are in the spring 
and fall. 





These Bracelets are positively the best val 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed t 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch 
Rright finish. Send $2.00 only. Write fo 





circular M EB. BOWER JDWDHLRY Co., 
Holland Building. t. Louis, Mo. 
Names Wanted [31ise" 





FINE SIGNET RING; $2. 
Greatest Ring Offer Ever 
Mad. 


besutiful 14k. heavy gold 
filled rings. 
monogram 
Send for 
M. 8 


engraved free 
Ring-size Card 


GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 





Love needs no label. 
The only way to have a friend is to 


be one. 


The future holds no failures to the 


eye of faith. 


Fast living makes fast links in the 


devil’s chain. 


God measures by motives, men by 


mistakes. 


God never forgets the man that for- 


gets himself. 


A mother’s tears are the same in all 


languages. 


There is good in all to the man who 


is altogether good. 


Do not emphasize your virtues by 


enlarging on the failings of others. 


Never retort an angry word. It is 
the word that makes the quarrel. 
Learn to say kind and pleasant 
things whenever the opportunity of- 
fers. 

A safe way to judge a man is to as- 
certain just what friends he doesn’t 
make. 

It is a good thing for most wives 
that more husbands don’t talk in their 
sleep. 

Many a man pretends to care for a 
woman when all he cares for is him- 


Tribute to Motherhood. 





Wherever the great and beautiful 
work of art, a home, has. come into 
being, the wife and mother has had 
her paramount existence in that home 
though her interests and activities 
have not necessarily been limited to 
its sphere. But husband and children 
have been able to count on her in the 
home as they would count on fire in 
the hearth, the cool shade under the 
trees, the water in the well. Thus 
upon husband and children is be- 
stowed the experience which a great 
poet gained from his mother. “All 
became to her a wreath!” A wreath 
where every day’s toil and holiday’s 
joy, hours of labor and moments of 
rest, were leaf and blossom and rib- 
bon. 

The wife educator is never one who 
is “educating” from morning till night. 
She is one who, unconsciously to the 
children, brings to them the chief 
sustenanoce and creates the supreme 
conditions for their growth. She is 
one whose desire is law, whose smile 





CLIPTOMANIA 








Don’t trouble trouble, 
Till trouble troubles you; 
It will only double trouble, 
And trouble others, too. 


Sunshine is the smile of nature— 
keep your face sunny. 

The man who does his level best 
never goes down hill. 

Fear of failure is failure already at- 
tained. Do not fear! 

A good opportunity is seldom met in 
toe beaten track. 

A frown is a smile with the tooth- 
ache. 

The pulse of the world beats only 
for those who care to feel for it. 

A tack’s progress is limited by its 
head. How like tacks we are. 

If we would profit by our; mistakes, 
we would not have to worry about our 
profits. 

Some men’s idea of justice is to get 
what they want instead of what they 
deserve. 





is reward, whose disapproval is pun- 
ishment, whose caress is a benedic- 


AN ACCEPTABLE CHRIST- 
AS PRESE 


e. 
Guaranteed 20 years — these 


Your initial or 


self. 


tion.—Ellen Key in Atlantic. 


Things are moving so fast nowadays 
that people who say it can’t be done 
are interrupted by someone doing it. 





Think a little of your own defects 





and you will think less of the defects 
of others. 

When you converse with a gossip 
you talk into a graphophone; the first 
person who turns the crank gets the 
whole story. 


A MERCIFUL FARMER. 








A young lady from the city was go- 
ing to make her first visit to a cousin 
in the country. At the station she was 
met by the cousin, and after a half- 
hour’s drive he told her they were ap- 
proaching his farm. 
In one of the broad fields that met 
the young lady’s attentive eye stood a 
windmill, and, gathered around it, 
some standing and some reclining, 
were several hogs. 
“Well, that beats anything I ever 
heard of!” exclaimed the fair one. “! 
didn’t know that you farmers were so 
considerate.” 
“What does?” queried the country 
cousin. 
“That over yonderd,” replied the city 
girl, pointing a pretty finger. “Just 
think of having a fan out in the field 
to keep those hogs cool.”—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 








Use tepid water, a pure white soap 
and a stiff brush to clean cut glass. 
Sour cream will do for salads equal- 
ly as well as sweet cream and will 
whip just as quickly. 
To retain the color in green vegeta- 
bles put them to cook in hot water 
adding a pinch of salt. 

Use short strokes when sweeping a 
room. Your carpet will be cleaner 
and you will raise less dust. 

Sunshine is the best disinfectant. 
Open your windows and flood your 
house with sunshine. Give your pil- 
lows and bedclothes a sun bath. Sun 
your bread box, your flour can and 
your milk pans. 

Tumblers that have been used for 
milk should always be rinsed in cold 
water before they are washed. The 
cold water removes the milk stain and 
the tumblers, when washed, will be 
clear and bright. 

To stop a leak, mix whiting and yel- 
low soap into a thick paste, using a 
little water if necessary. Apply this 
to the break and the leakage will be 
instantly stopped. You can then await 
your plumber’s pleasure without anx- 
iety. 





It has been suggested that guayacan, 
a very hard wood of Central America, 
may furnish shuttle blocks to supple- 
‘|}ment dogwood and persimmon, now 
most used, and in danger of becoming 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 











9789. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 

9769. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 5 yards of 36-inch 
material for a 10-year size. Price 10c. 

9681. .Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

9763. Ladies’ Combination Drawers 

and Corset Cover. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It rm- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size, Price 10c. 

9784, Ladies’ Divided Questrian Skirt 
With Side Closing. 

Cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
5 yards of 44-inch material for a 24- 


inch size. Price 10c. 
9744. Ladies’ Blouse Walst With 
Chemisette. 


Cut in 5 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 
inches bust measure. It requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch 
size. Price 10c. ; 

9786-9780. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 9786 cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9780 cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 5% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. This calls for TWO 
separate patterns, 10c for each. 

9785. Costume for Misses and Smail 
Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 5% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 16-year size. Price 10c. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 











Pattern No. Size Years 
PN cidcientoebearul Oh WER citirncccttnng in. 
Name 
Address 

In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 


age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say, large, small or medium. 
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Horseman 


Ben McGregor, 2:10%, the trotting 
son of the former pacing queen Edith 
W. 2:05, retires with a record of 
2:10% an da long string of victories 
to his credit, over southern tracks. 
He opened the season green. 

The annual meeting of the Tennes- 
see Fair Association will be held at 
Knoxville, Tenn., February 4 and 5. 
Officers will be elected, dates as- 
signed, classes and purses. decided 
upon and contracts will be let for 
privileges. J. Hardie Johnston is the 
president and W. E. Rodgers is the 
secretary. 


= 





The “Racing Life of Dan Patch, 
1:55,” is the title of a handsome book 
issued by M. W. Savage, Minneapolis, 
Minn., owner of the International 1:55 
Horse Farm. This book will be of in- 
terest to all who can admire a horse 
that never lost a race, never gave a 
poor exhibition and was a foremost 
figure on the turf for ten years. 


Houchin & Anderson of Jefferson 
City lost a very valuable gelding 
last week from the effects of brain fe- 
ver. The gelding was a three-year- 
old and was purchased from Allie 
Jones during the State Fair at Louis- 
ville. He was shown with marked 
success this season and good judges 
pronounced him one of the best pros- 
pects that has been before the public. 


a eee 
The St. Louis Fair and Exposition 


L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We hear 
of California as a state where they 
breed trotters and pacers, because 
Gov. Leland Stanford went to Stony 
Ford farm, in Orange County, N. Y., 
and bought Electioneer, a son of Ham- 
bletonian, out of Green Mountain 
Maid, by Harry Clay 45. Harry Clay 
45 was by Neves Cassius M. Clay, 
and his dam was a half sister to the 
dam of Hambletonian. There is now 
no question but that Harry Clay 45 
and Hambletonian 10 got their valu- 
able speed points from their dams by 
the Norfolk trotter Bellefounder, bred 
up from the native pacing mares, from 
'which the Colonies in America got 
|their foundation stock. We hear of 
Iowa as a breeding state because in 
/1857 they took a two-year-old colt by 
| Vernol’s Black Hawk, dam a daughter 
| of Belle, the dam of Hambletonian 10, 
‘to Muscatine, Iowa, where out of fam- 
| ily mares taken west (when railroads 
lin the west were a rare proposition, 
|mostly Morgan’s) he sired seventeen 
| trotters. As it looks now this Clay 
| Bellefounder colt, taken to Muscatine, 
|Iowa, in 1857, was the greatest speed 
|sire then living. Black Hawk 24, his 
|grandsire, was out of Sally Miller, 
2:37, was raced at the trot as a three- 
year-old, and out-trotted the best of 
her day. Black Hawk 24 was sired by 
| Andrew Jackson 4 by Young Bashaw, 
|dam a pacing mare brought from Ohio, 
he was the founder of the Clay and 
Bashaw families. About the same 
jtime D. A. January brought to St. 








Company of St. Louis, Mo., is making} Louis, Mo., St. Lawrence (Pender- 
arrangements and plans for a fair and | gast’s) the first horse that stood west 
exposition, which will be along the lof the Mississippi, at more than a hun- 
lines of our State Fairs and become aj dred dollars; his son, Frank 894, was 


permanent annual event. J. E. Tur- 
ner, attorney of St. Louis, represent- 
ed the company at the annual meeting 
of fairs and expositions at Chicago 
last week, and although no dates 
were assigned them, they will hold 
their fair and exposition next year 
September 5 to 12. 


On Monday last at the annual 
meeting of the Montgomery Fair Asso- 
ciation, Crawfordsville, Ind., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: L. Wal- 
ter Breaks, president; Samuel Shaver, 
vice-president; W. F. Hulet, second 
vice-president; Ward McClelland, suc- 
ceeding himself as secretary, and 
Asher Wert, treasurer. The total re- 
ceipts at the Montgomery Fair for 
1913 were $11,575.09, and disburse- 
ments $9,794.53, leaving a net profit 
for the year of $1,781.09, a splendid 
showing for Secretary McClelland, on 
whose shoulders fell the direction and 
responsibility. 


‘Mr: E. D. Moore, formerly manager 
6f Eaton Farm, will establish at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., one of the leading stock 


farms and high class horse estab-| 


lishments in Missouri. The farm he 
has leased, known as the Dr. S. M. 
Banks place and located in the north- 
western outskirts’ of Columbia, is ad- 
mirably suited for such an enterprise. 
Already many substantial improve- 
“ments are under way that when com- 
pleted will make the place one of the 
‘most conveniently arranged farms for 
fiis business anywhere. Mr. Eaton 
presented to Mr. Moore Hester (3) 
‘by Montgomery Gay, Edna Carter by 
Rex Carter and two geldings, a 3- 
year-old and a 5-year-old. Mr. Moore 
: purchased from Mr. Eaton, the good 
young stallion, King O’Highlands and 
the: yearling colt, Comedian, by Rex 
McDonald, the winner of fifth place in 
the National Futurity at the Missouri 
State Fair this year. Mr. Moore this 
week purchased from Dr. M. D. Lewis 
of Columbia a five-year-old saddle 
gelding by Rex McDonald out of a 
mare by Montrose. The horse is a 
dapple gray in color and is a good 
one in every particular, 


| foaled in 1852 and was fast at both 
|the trot and pace, sired two trotters. 
| St. Lawrence, at St. Louis, sired 
|Roodhouse St. Lawrence, sired of 
| Canada Jack, sire of Jenny Martin, 
‘dam of three, among them Francis 
| Alexander, 2:19, one of the great trot- 
| ting stallions that contested races in 
'1881. Mr. Roodhouse took him west, 
where he sired Kate, the second dam 
| of .Directum, 2:051%4. Mr. Roodhouse 
| returned and settled at Fort Scott, 
| Kans., but never gave up his interest 
}in the light harness horse The two 
|great brood mares, Dixie, 2:30 and 
|Fackey, 2:26, were bred in 1858 and 
'1859; both were bred in Missouri. In 
{1876 Dixie was bred to Gov. Sprague 
|by Frank Redfield of St. Louis. Pilot 
| Temple, 2:34%, was bred by Wood- 
| burn Farm in ‘Kentucky, and was 
|twelve years of age when he took his 
jrecord. Capt. Dixon, who owned him, 
|said that 'a driver who lost a heat 
| with him must hide out, for he would 
| bite, strike or kick him if he got a 
|chance, but if he won no horse liked 
'to be petted more. 


Of the sons of Hambletonian Volun- 
/teer was the first to sire speed; he 
| Sired some high class race horses, but 
did not breed on with other sons. 
|Most judges of pedigree would give 
| first place to Abdallah 15. Although 
he died young he sired Almond 33 
| and Belmont 64, and Major Edsall, 
|the sire of Robert McGregor, second 
| pace, would be divided between Geo. 
| Wilkes and Electioneer. George Wilkes 
|'and Electioneer were both out of Clay 
mares, and the chances now are that 
Katy Darling, the dam of Abdallah, 
was also a Clay mare. Masterlode, 
Dictator and Aberdeen were all more 
or less successful, and were all out 
of American Star mares. Happy Med- 
ium was out of Princess, 2:30, by 
Andrus Hambletonian, second dam by 
Engineer, while Strathmore was out 
of Lady Waltermore by North Amer- 
ican. Harold and his brother were 
bred by Dale at Chicago, who always 
contended that of the two the latter 
was the better horse; he traded Har- 
j old to Woodburn, who did not consider 








they were getting much in the Uttle | 
(bench legged) Hambletonian horse. 
Strathmore and Aladdin were both too 
small to attract attention until their 
get forced it on the breeders that 
they must use them. Happy Medium 
sired 99 standard performers and 
Strathmore sired 89. Happy Medium 
has 69 sons that have sired speed 
and 84 daughters that have produced 
speed. Strathmore has 56 sons sires 
and 124 daughters that have produced 
speed up to the close of 1910. Today 
we very seldom speak of the Strath- 
mores, Mediums or Directors by the 
original family divisions. One of the 
best sons of Happy Medium bred in 
Missouri and his whole life spent in 
Kansas and Missouri he sired the first 
four-year-old bred in Missouri to pace 
in 2:30. Scarcely had we got used 
to Plus 2:30 by Happy Heir, than 
Mr. Cotton of Clinton tied the record 
with Redmon C. Today the Happy 
Medium famly would drop pretty well 
out of sight only for the success of 
Peter the Great, who was sired by the 
crippled son of Happy Medium and 
the Missouri bred mare, old Tackey, 
2:26, out of Santos, one of the few 
mares that has produced (2) two-ten 
and better trotters of her 7 in the 
list and gets her power to perpetuate 
trotting speed from her untraced pac- 
ing dam Shadow. Only two strongly 
inbred sons of Hambletonian were 
ever bred, Egbert, sire of 67 trotters, 
18 pacers, 47 sires and 52 dams, and 





Aladdin, one of his best sons, if he 
had been given reasonable opportuni- | 
ties which were denied him. 





apart. Feed lightly for a few days 
while administering the remedies, 
Give as directed for three days, then 
for three days give two of each rem- 
edy, in alternation. Following.these 
directions will cure.the worst. case, 
Good wishes. Faithfully, 
RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL. 
Boston, Dec. 9, 1913. 





A. Campbell McKibbin, one of the 
brainiest and up-to-date agricultural 
and live stock editors of the West, 
has assumed the editorial duties of 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, of §&t. 
Louis, Mo. COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD was established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, the first United 
States Secretary of Agriculture— 
Clay, Robinson & Co. Market Bulletin, 
Chicago. 


TakeGood Care 
Of The Colts 


It’s cheaper to raise colts than to 
buy horses. But it’s costly if you lose 
thecolts. Keep a bottle of Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure handy. For thirty-five 
years has proved it the safe, reliable 
remedy for spavin, splint, curb, ring- 
bone, bony growths and lameness 
from other causes. 


KendallsSpavin Cure 








| is used and recom- 


WORMS—HEAVES. 


| mended by farmers, 


| horsemen and vet- 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Occasion- 
ally there appears 
WORLD some of those old-fashioned 
cures (?) for ills of diffierent natures 
afflicting the horse. The latest I have 
read comes under the heading appear- 
ing at top of this article. It seems 
almost useless for me to prescribe a 
“cure for worms,” for I have published 
in. your paper many times the eradi- 
cator of them. Your readers are well 
aware of the fact that all of the reme- 
dies—curatives—that I employ are of 
the Homeopathie school of medicinal 
practice. 

Well, my worm eradicator, that I 
have advocated and that my friends, 
many, many of them, and myself have 
used with invariable success—never a 
failure—is Cina 3rds. Obtain this 
remedy from a Homeopathic pharma- | 
cy. Don’t allow the ordinary druggist 
to insist that he can furnish the rem- 
edy, for he cannot do so. His drugs | 
are as different in all essentials from 
the Homeopathic as black differs from 
green in color. Ascertain from the 
pharmacy what is an adult dose in the 
form that he serves it to you—for 
sometimes they are put up in tablets, 
or in discs, or pellets—for a dose for 
a full grown, horse give four times the 
quantity of the adult dose. For two 
days give a dose every two hours; on 
third and fourth days give three doses 
each day; then stop and you will dis- 
cover the dead worms in the dung, 
which will turn out to be positive 
proof that there are no live ones in 
the system. 

It is not necessary to change the 
diet for the animal in administering 
this remedy, only care may be taken 
to see that the animal is not overfed, 
for at times, in the case of worms, the 
animal has a voracious appetite. 

Heaves: This is not connected with 
any lung trouble, as oné authority sug- 
gests, it’s purely and simply bad con- 
dition of the digestive organs. Get 
from the Homeopathic pharmacy Stib- 
ums 38rds and Mercurius 8rds in equal 
proportions; mix and mark this rem- 
edy as number one. For number two, 
get Hyper Phosphate 3rds. Give these 
remedies in alternation, two hours 


in the RURAL 





| Varicosities, Old Sores. Allays Pain. 





erinarians. Sold 
by druggists ev-£ 
erywhere, $1.00 a 
bottle, 6 for $5.00. 
Get a copy of “A 
Treatise on the 
Horse” at your 
druggists, or write 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


ABS OR er 


will clean it off without laying the 

horse up. No blister, no hair 

gone. Concentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. $2 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for special instructions 
and Book 8 K free. ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic 
liniment for mankind. Reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins, 
Price $1 and $2 3 
bottle at druggists or delivered. Manufactured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 53 Temple St., Springfield, Mase. 








Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 
FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should haye « 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in ‘balancing’ 
the eet of horses for over 46 years. The 
author is now;74 years ol@ and wishes to 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.26. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 

Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

, $21 Holland Building, St. Louis, Me 


Forest Grove, Oregon, March 16, 1913. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ace 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as | 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till « 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
ing you for remembering me, I am, you 
very truly. (Signed) C. P.. MoCAN. 
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NOTES FORM AN OHIO FARM. 





By C. D. Lyon. 


In September, 1858, as my father 
often told me, he cut 150 locust fence 
posts, and the next spring, or in April 
1854, he set them for a string of plank 
fence. Sometime about 1890, the 
planks having become rotten, they 
were taken off and three wires strung 
on the posts, but about ten years ago 
the wires were removed and most of 
the posts, leaving one post standing. 

On November 22, 1913, we were 
working near this post, and as I saw 
that it was pretty well rotted off at 
the ground, I broke it off. The top 
part was perfectly sound, and after 
splitting it with the ax, I took a 
strip of it to the barn and made it 
into a cane. This post had been 
standing out in all weather for sixty 
years, a pretty good record for dura- 
bility. 

Sometimes I think that the culture 
of locust timber ought to prove very 
profitable in this country, as we have 
many rough, stony hillsides along the 
river, land that is hard to farm and 
washes badly, but if in timber it 
would still furnish lots of pasture and 
in a few years a cutting of posts 

A few days ago I went automobile 
riding with a party of friends, travel- 
ing over some of our fine turnpike 
roads, but in the very roughest part 
of the county, and my seatmate 
who was a stranger to hilly lands ex- 
pressed surprise that land as steep as 
much of what we saw could be farmed 
at all. I do not know that I ever gave 
the matter any special thought before, 
but it is a fact that along the Ohio 
river, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
West Virginia, people farm steeper 
lands than in any other section of the 
country I have ever visited. Most of 
this farming is, and always has been 
tobacco, as the land is as rich as 
ever sun shone on, but some corn is 
always grown, and I have seen hun- 
dreds of acres in wheat and rye, up 
to perhaps twenty-five years ago, mak- 
ing yields up to 40 bushels per acre 
and all cut by hand power. It seems 
strange to recall it, but it is true that 
scores of our wealthy German citizens 
made a substantial start upon these 
very lands, four or five acres of to- 
bacco and always of the finest qual- 
ity, six or eight acres of corn and as 
many of wheat and rye, a cow or two, 
two horses,,and hogs enough for fam- 
ily meat. The farms were’ usually 
small, 30 to 50 acres, but in a few 
years the owners had saved enough 
money to buy more land, and now 
they are, as a class, the wealthiest 
of our people, fine houses and barns, 
good big farms, fine stock and many 
automobiles. 

Getting back to the economic prob- 
lem of the steep lands, they never 
were profitable as farm lands except- 
ing in a small way when labor was 
abundant; and now with no one wil- 
ling to cut grain with a cradle and 
hand it down hill ten shocks at a 
time on a sled, not enough hands to 
hoe a corn crop two or three times, 
and not even enough to make five 
acres of tobacco to the hundred acres 
instead of as much on.the old 40-acre 
hillside farm, some other method of 
agriculture must be practiced. 

Most of this hillside land is well 
watered by springs, and it seems to 
me that it would be ideal for sheep 
raising or dairying, and at the same 
time a good part of the rougher land 
could be devoted to timber culture. 


So far as I have observed, commer- 
cial timber culture has never assumed 





any considerable importance, but it 
certainly could be made profitable on 
a large scale where lands are not too 
high. 

Since I wrote the first part of this 
article I walked over a tract of land 
I had not seen for ten years, and re- 
call that about that long ago the tirm- 
ber along the hollows was small, some 
trees being perhaps ten inches in dia- 
meter, and I was much surprised to 
find good saw logs there now. One 
poplar that I remember it was pro- 
posed to cut for a water trough, and it 
was not more than a foot through in 
1900, will make two ten-fot logs 
now, and I measured it three feet 
from the ground, being surprised to 
find it two feet in diameter. 

I think it will pay men having large 
sums to invest to investigate forestry. 





NORTHEAST MISSOURI SKETCHES, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Well, may 
we say a few words on the subject of 
the weather, for the weather condi- 
tions are ever interesting, and in fact 
of governing importance in the ma- 
terial universe. The Hudson Automo- 
bile Company sent me recently a set 
of their books, including a fine little 
volume entitled, “A Critical Analysis 
of Motor Cars of 1914.” This has in 
the author’s preface one sentence 
which reads: “The automobile has 
supplanted the weather as the great 
national topic of general conversa- 
tion.” Howard E. Coffin is the author. 
November here in extreme northeast 
Missouri has a record for mild tem- 
perature and supremacy of clouds. 
Day and night straight through a fair- 
ly high temperature prevailed. Mea- 
dows and blue grass have been bedeck- 
ing themselves in gorgeous olive and 
all the fields of wheat are well ad- 
vanced in growth. At this date, De- 
cember 4, clouds and mild tempera- 
ture rule. Frogs are musical and 
some ffowers have lately bloomed. A 
brown thrush was chattering in the 
home pines last evening. This little 
speech is‘for a change along with the 
address on that other theme of con- 
versation, the automobile subject. 

Collecting mondamin, the grain 
which blesses mankind, has progress- 
ed fairly well. At the grain elevators 
the incoming trains of corn from the 
farms is slow when compared to the 
delivery of last year. The mild au- 
tumn is aiding in the matter of grain 
deficiencies. 

I have made a collection of natural 
history specimens for Miss Angie 
Brown, who teaches the Clark City 
school of our county. The specimens 
include geology, botany, Indian work- 
manship and other articles. A vast 
store of beautiful and useful knowl- 
edge is to be learned from the com- 
mon affairs about us—the_ trees, 
weeds, birds, rocks, soils, clouds, riv- 
ers and many other natural elements 
of the earth. 

I have been, fishing unusually late 
in this autumn. The Des Moines has 
remained very low and the water 
clear. ometimes when my captures 
of carp and other classes were rather 
light, the fishermen of seine and nets 
would kindly make up the number. 

Good Thomas Carlyle said that he 
had special honor for two men and 
no third. “First, the toil-worn crafts- 
man that with earth made implements 
laboriously conquers the earth and 
makes her man’s. A second man 1 
know, and still more highly—him who 
is seen toiling for the spiritually in- 
dispensable, not daily bread, but the 
bread of life.” JASPER BLINES. 

Missouri. 


NOTES FROM AN JLLINOIS FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We doff 
our hats to the new editor and hope 
that under his guidance the RURAL 
WORLD may gain in usefulness and 
influence, 

Our farmers’ institute, held last 
week, was one of the best we ever 
had. Mr. Lyon talked on corn and 
alfalfa. The address he gave us last 
February was considered so valuable 
that it was printed in our county 
papers, aud Mr. Lynch the esteemed 
president of our institute, had 5,000 
copies in folder form printed at hig 
personal expense for distribution. We 
intend to hold monthly meetings in 
different parts of the county. A “Far- 
mers’ Exchange” has been opened in 
our county seat and the merchants 
have begun to fight us. Like Davy 
Crocket, we intend to “be sure we’re 
right, then go ahead.” If they sell 
goods below cost, we will buy them 
and let our goods lie. There are 


over two hundred farmers interested | 


in the Exchange, and none of them 
are depending on the dividends for a 
living. 

I see that consumers in St. Louis 
have been paying 45 cents for eggs, 
while they are quoted at 30 cents 
wholesale, 

The Chamber of Commerce of our 
town has inaugurated a monthly sale 
at which farmers and others may 
dispose of any kind of personal prop- 
erty without expense, the small ex- 
pense of advertising and auctioneer 
being borne by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is a kind of “get together” 
movement, and ought to be appreci- 
ated by the farmers. The same or- 
ganization offered prizes of $50, $40 
and down for the highest yields of 
corn on one acre, and $100 for a yield 
of 100 bushels or more. Owing to the 
long drouth and hot winds, the yields 
ran from 59 to 45 bushels. The single 
acre does not mean much, as there is 
a fertile spot on nearly every farm. 

Illinois. AGRICOLA. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Well, 
friends, as our letter friends kindly 
ask us not to stop writing for the 
RURAL WORLD, saying they do love 
to read our articles, especially sweet 
clover talks. Well may they ask this 
favor, for too much can, never be said 
in its favor. We never expect to do 
without sweet clover, though we may 
not always offer the seed for sale, as 
the plant brings the best return in 
grazing stock and keeping up soil fer- 
tility. 

Frienod Arnold says he thinks he 
Was the first to advocate setting out 
plants; we think we were the first to 
offer plants for sale. Let that be as 
it may, we certainly will be in favor 
of the plant method to help bring 
success even though it be a little ex- 
pensive. The plant is worth coaxing 
on, any farm, even to buying it. Why 
not? It’s a good friend to farmers. 
In time the soil transferring will be 
more generally adopted because it will 
help bring success. 

We have advocated sowing unhulled 
seed because the chance for success is 
greater. True some sweet clover 
writers argue to sow hulled seed, say- 
inog it will come quicker. 

When it comes to getting a stand, 
any soil that will bring sweet clover 
at all will give you a stand if you 
sow clean unhulled seed. If a little 
comes up more will keep coming 
from that one sowing for the period 
of one year, and as the plant will 
branch out wonderfully the second 
season, a good stand is easily had 
even though a little of it perishes in 
the coming up at an unlikely. time. 
We advise sowing late fall or winter 
and spring and advise unhulled seed. 





Kentucky. MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 


INTERESTING LETTER- FROM 
OKLAHOMA, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Officially 
this city and county will be 24 years 
old next 22d of April. Capt. Payne, 
Couch and the other Oklahoma; boom- 
ers, who had their headquarters here 
three years before the opening ‘of 
Oklahoma, insisted and persisted ‘in 
driving the cattle. kings from this 
part of the American desert. A monu- 
ment to their memory will be erected 
in this city. Cowboys, Texas steers, 
wolves, outlaws and dugouts ‘have 
nearly all left this country. We now 
have civilized people, thoroughbred 
livestock and palatial mansions. 


The drouth of last summer injured 
most of the crops. ‘Thé cétton yield 
was only 28,000 bales in this (Payne) 
county this year. Hardly any of our 
farmers have any corn to sell. ‘Sév- 
eral of our farmers, however, are 
harvesting their sixth alfalfa crop for 
this year in the middle of December. 
| It is true that “December is as plea- 
| Sant as May” in the “land of the fair 
| god.” A large number of our tillers 
| of the soil are cutting their luxuriant 
| winter wheat for hay. 


Stillwater, the county seat of 
| Payne county, has 6,000 inhabitants. 
Hundreds of thousands of shade trees 
adorn this city. The Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College ad- 
joins this city. About 50 teachers 
instruct the 1,200 students in the dif- 
ferent sciences and arts, in husband- 
ry, housekeeping and trades. The col- 
lege buildings consist of twenty colos- 
sal structures. The Dairy Depart- 
ment is a big branch of the institu- 
tion. The A. M. College owns about 
100,000 acres of government lands. 
Bermuda grass, winter oats, wheht, al- 
falfa and turnips are- still growing 
nicely. The recent copious rains put 
additional vim and vigor in the plants. 
All kinds of poultry thrive in‘ this 
region. Lots of the feathered scav- 
engers grow fat without feeding. them. 

Most of the soil in this county’ is 
red, but very productive. Nearly 
every quarter section has one or more 
oak groves. The new Kafir ¢orn,’ fet- 
erita, proved a great drouth reifsster 
here last summer, and many acres 
will be planted with that snow white 
grain next spring. This proved a 
good country for poor and half..poor 
settlers. The thousands of dugout 
castles in the ground are not any 
more inhabited by humans. Nice resi- 
dences have been erected by. the: now 
wealthy “first settlers.” i 

Payne Co. MATT DUUR. 








INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EX- 
POSITION... 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The great 
International Live Stock Exposition 
just closed in Chicago was certainly 
@ grand success. How could it* be 
otherwise, with the varied attrac- 
tions and numerous entries of live 
stock, not only from all “over the 
United States, including many by the 
United States Government, while Can- 
ada contributed very liberally with a 
magnificent showing both of horses 
and cattle. They secured many de- 
served ribbons which they freely dis- 
played. 

Excepting the saddle and fancy 
drivers, which in comparison were 
few, the horses were all of the mas- 
sive work animals. Just think of it! 
There were nearly fourteen hundred 
entries in the horse department, of 
which fully thirteen hundred were 
of the heavy draft description, in- 
cluding shires, Clydesdale, Percheron, 
Belgian, Suffolk Punch, German é¢ach, 
French coach and hackney. Tt is said 
the entire exhibit surpassed anything 
of the kind heretofore held anywhere. 





W. N. TIvY? 
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EQUITY EXCHANGES 








Message of the President of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union to the Third An- 
nual Convention in Kansas City, 
Kan., Dec. 17th, 1913. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: We are here to celebrate the 
third birthday of the Farmers’ Equi- 
ty Union. Our national charter is 
dated December 16, 1910, on the 
birthday of your national president. 
We were three years old yesterday. 
Our first annual meeting was held in 
the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
December, 1911, but owing to the fact 
that our unions were new and poor, 
the attendance was small. The sec- 
-ond convention was held in the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, in December, 
1912, when the constitution and by- 
laws were thoroughly revised and 
adopted by regular delegates repre- 
senting the local unions. 

This splendid convention to-day, 
representing nearly one hundred lo- 
cal unions and equity exchanges, 
speaks volumes for the growth of 
Equity Union the past three years. 

A Healthy, Vigorous Child, 

Our Union is a robust, healthy, vig- 
orous child, with a fine constitution, 
and promises to be one of the giants 
that will battle for the economic free- 
dom of the common people, God’s 
kings and queens. 

Our Purpose. 

Our principal purpose is to pro- 
mote the intelligence, morality and 
fraternalism of our members and to 
make them :golden rule co-operators. 
We believe that economic freedom is 
only possible to an intelligent, moral, 
fraternal people. Hence every dollar 
received by the Nationa: Union is 
spent for a continual campaign of or- 
ganization and education. 

One Year’s Work. 

The national president has not 
been idle in 1913. He has traveled 
over 20,000 miles, in ten States, 
mailed 11,700 printed postal cards 
and addressed 11,700 people on the 
plan and principles of the Equity 
Union in exactly 200 lectures. Over 
2,000 new members have been en- 
rolled as the direct result of these 
200 Equity meetings, and no doubt 
as many more will come in as an 
indirect result of the good seed sown 
in the ten Equity Union states. 

Many of our meetings in 1913 
were large, enthusiastic gatherings, 
filling courthouses, large halls and 
groves at picnics. 

The growing interest in this grand 
movement in communities where it is 
well started is evidence that the 
proposition is right for the common 
people. They hear this gospel glad- 
ly. 

Demonstration. 

All of our Local Unions have saved 
money by co-operation in 1913, and 
our Equity Exchanges have paid 
back nearly one million dollars to our 
members, all of whtch would have 
gone to support a “System’’ which 
takes the wealth produced by the 


poorest of people and puts it in the 
unholy coffers of millionaires. 


The Equity Union is the champion 
of the rights and interests of the 
common people. We are educating 
them away from a business system 
which takes many and enormous 
profits for handling their business 
and makes millionaires of a privi- 
leged class at the expense ofthe toil- 
ing masses. We are fully persuaded 
that the success of our Union de- 
pends chiefly on education by lec- 
tures, literature, a paper and dem- 
onstration. We are showing the peo- 
ple the benefits of co-operation in 
doliars and cents. We buy and sell 
on a safe margin. Our stock divi- 
dends never exceed 5 per cent. We 
pro rate all of the net earnings to 
stockholders according to the volume 
of business furnished. We never pro 
rate to non-members. We hold the 
door open and make it as easy as 
possible for them to come in. We 
demonstrate our proposition in dol- 
lars and cents in each community and 
thus unite all the farmers who are 
worth uniting. 

This Union will unite one million 
good farmers, and if the dues are 
paid regularly and the campaign of 
education kept up vigorously they 
will stay united. : 

Wheneyer the educational feautre 
is left out Equity Union will begin to 
die. The people must be continually 
prodded, stirred, aroused and encour- 
aged to unite. As we unite and be- 
come faternal we become strong, 
Eternal vigliance is the price of lib- 
erty. The money spent for the Equi- 
ty Union is the best money farmers 
ever spent. 

We allow each Exchange to con- 
trol their own capital and business, 
but we must lead our Exchanges to 
co-operate nationally in buying and 
seliing, and we want a thousand Ex- 
changes in a few years, presenting a 
solid front to the combined trusts of 
our country. We want this conven- 
tion to discuss Equity Union apples, 
potatoes, milk, coal, flour, etc. We 
recommend an Equity Union* coal 
mine; Equity Union flour mills, 
which will make our wheat bring one 
dollar a bushel without raistng the 
price of flour to consumers. We want 
Equity Union packing houses. 

We must begin to trade together 
on a national scale. Give us enough 
Exchanges buying wagons together, 
and we can reduce the price to our 
members one-half, as we will only 
pay for material and labor and cut 
out advertising and traveling sales- 
men. We must organize more and 
more Equity Exchanges until we can 
buy 10,000 headers together direct 
from one factory and furnish them to 
each individual member at that job- 
ber’s price. All farm machinery must 
be reduced in price. 

One million farmers united will 
put a United States bank in every 
good post office that will be perfect- 


mechanics and 








farmers at 8 per cent. Then we will 
buy and sell for cash in large job 
lots direct to consumers and direct 
from our own mines, mills and fac- 
tories. What is being done in Den- 
mark, England, Scotland and other 
Europea countries can and will be 
done in our country. 
Loyal Members. 

We rejoice every day as we think 
of the thousands of loyal members In 
the Unity Union who will stick, no 
matter what happens. They are loyal 
to the Union, to its principles and to 
our Exchanges. True Equity Union 
members cannot be bought for one 
cent a bushel. They read our paper 
and write for it when they can. They 
buy and sell at the Equity Exchange. 
They are workers for the great cause. 
To them belongs the credit of every 
success of the Farmers’ Equity 
Union. 

We urge upon our Unions the im- 
portance of regular monthly meet- 
ings, a thorough canvass of your ter- 
ritory for new members and stock- 
holders in the Exchange, and for bus- 
iness for your Equity Exchange. We 
want every member to be a booster, 
and Equity Union will grow, by 
leaps and bounds, in power, influ- 
flence and benefits, until the ‘‘Pow- 
es for Evil’ will tremble for their 
safety. 

Loyal Exchanges. 

Exchanges must be loyal to the 
National Union and to their by-laws, 
or else take down the sign, Equity 
Exchange. They ought to pay the 
national dues of each stockfiolder. 
No man should be allowed to take 
stock unless he is a member of the 
Union. Never allow the directors to 
declare over 5 per cent dividends on 
the stock subscribed. 

Never pay outsiders any of the 
profits, but hold the door open for 
them to come in. Do not allow bus- 
iness men to take stock in our Ex- 
changes unless them come in as land 
owners and are in full sympathy 
with us. Allow no man to ownover 
$100 in the Exchange unless the 
limit of shares is increased. Allow 
no man to draw out any cash till he 
has $100 of the stock. B and sell 
on a safe margin and pro rate ati het 
earnings back to stockholders accord- 
ing to patronage. 

These principles are fundamental, 
and upon their faithful enforcement 
depends the success of our Equity 
Exchanges and of the Farmers’ Equi- 
ty Union. 

Send ten 2c stamps for the Equity 
Text Book and read carefully our 
plan of cooperation. 

C. 0. DRAYTON. 
Greenville, Ill., Dec. 11, 1913. 


‘ARCOLA, IND., EXCHANGE MEET- 
ING. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The ‘Ar- 
cola Exchange at /Arcola, Ind., held 
their regular meeting Saturday, De- 
cember 6, with the majority of the 
members attending. The officers for 
the local exchange were elected as 
follows: President, Henry P. Rehling; 
Vice-President, John Kurtz; Secretary 
and Treasurer, J. E. Gilleshie; Lec- 
turer, H. A. Rockhill. Directors—M. 
Oser,'H. Boauef, H. Hildebrandt, A. J. 
Larimere and John Cronimiller. The 
delegate to the National Union meet- 
ing to be held at Kansas City, Kan., 
is\A. J. Larimore with H. Hildebrandt 
as visiting member. 

The Arcola Exchange is one of the 
strongest in Indiana and can be; point- 
ed to with pride. Every member has 
his shoulder to the wheel and:is work- 
ing in earnest. T. S. Line was pres- 
ent and delivered us a very:good talk 
on possibilities of co-operatior We 
are having no trouble to get dues and 
subscriptions. '!Trusting that all other 
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ly safe and will loan money to hon- | as Arcola, I remain, yours for National 
est business men, 


Equity Unions have as bright prospect 


Co-operation, J. E. GILLESPIE. 


ENDICOTT, NEB. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I organ- 
ized Endicott Local Union to-day 
with 40 members. Alex. Shepherd ig 
president, Frank Wells vice president 
and H. E. Fairchilds secretary and 
treasurer. 

This is a fine farming country and 
will make an excellent center for an 
Equity Exchange. They will hold 
their next meeting in Endicott the 
first Friday in January, and organize 
permanently by electing a Board of 
Directors and officers for one year. 

I have been out here two months 
and started twenty-one Unions, and 
some of them have over 100 mem- 
bers. I want to come back in Janu- 
ary and go over all this work and 
build up each Union 100 strong and 
then some. 


They have had fine soaking rains 
all along the Burlington Railroad 
from here to Denver, and tie pros- 
pect for winter wheat was never bet- 
ter at this time of year. I hope to 
have 30 or 40 Equity Exchanges or- 
ganized to handle the next crop, and 
I will finally put in about a dozen 
flour mills to grind the wheat into 
flour and make our members’ wheat 
bring the full dollar a bushel and at 
ihe same time lower the price of 
flour and feed to consumers. 


In the morning at 4 o’clock I start 
for home and to-morrow night I will 
get to see home again, after an ab- 
sence of over two months. I am 
thankful every day for work. I am 
glad to see Equity Union growing 
stronger from month to month and 
from year to year. 

It is a delight to have a part in a 
grand national movement: like this. 


The farmers in this section are 
quick to see the practical plan of co- 
operation offered by our Union; and 
very few are wearing out the_hold- 
back straps. C. O. DRAYTON. 





CULBERTSON, NEB. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Twenty- 
six Culbertson farmers have ‘enlisted 
in the Equity Union army. We will 
fill our charter with the 55 signers 
of the declaration of independence as 
fast as we can. We will hold our next 
meeting the first Saturday in Janu- 
ary. We are glad we are in this army, 
as we believe it will win the inde- 
pendenec of the American farmers 
from trust domination and a robber 
profit-system. 


The Equity Union is armed to the 
teeth with the most formidable 
weapon ever employed in any war- 
fare. Golden rule co-operation will 
win when all other methods of fight- 
ing fail. If enough farmers will join 
our grand army and fight shoulder 
to shoulder with this irresistible 
weapon, the grand principles of 
Equity Union will prevail in business 
everywhere, and not only farmers 
but all other wealth producers will 
come into their own, and the problem 
of crop and food distribution, as well 
as the fair distribution of all wealth 
produced, will be solved. 


We hope the national president. 
will return to Nebraska soon, and 
build up the large numbers of Un- 
ions he has started on the Burling- 
ton Railroad. 

We have plenty of moisture for the 
winter wheat, and we hope the crop 
will be a good one in 1914. 

The president showed us to&ay on 
his blackboard that we are selfing 
our best wheat for 70c a bushel and 
buying it back in flour at $1.12 a 
bushel. 

We are sure that many’ things will’ 
be changed in our favor when 
enough good farmers. become _  s0l- 
diers in the Equity Union army. 

A CAPTAIN. 
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OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 





Editor RURAL WORLD: All econ- 
omists state in their writings that if 
producing peoples secure high earn- 
ings the rates of profit are badly re- 
duced, and that is bad for a nation. 

A. Smith (1776) was of the opin- 
ion that it would not harm if all 
classes were prosperous, in one chap- 
ter, but in another he argued if work 
people would secure high earnings 
it would make them lazy; so the eter- 
nally right thing to do is to keep 
working people on a rate that in- 
sures but a living. 

David Ricardo (1817), Malthus 
and others scientifically regarded 
working people as what they have 
been and are today regardéed—as 
mere work-animals, which are not 
to have any more than their keep, 
and faster increase than capital re- 
quires is not wanted. 

But the worst enemy of laboring 
people is the French economist, 
Gunilh. He says, in his ‘‘Des Sys- 
tems d’Economie Politique” (1821): 
“The larger the earnings of labor- 
ing peoples the smaller the revenue 
of society, and all the art of govern- 
ment must be directed to reduce the 
mass of their earnings.’ A problem 
worthy of the enlightened century in 
which we live. 

The logic of this is: Society stands 
upon laboring people, but laboring 
people do not belong to society. How 
do you like this? And can anyone 
prove that the art of government was 
ever direcetd contrary to the above- 
stated direction? 

Since 1 have been able to think, 
and what I can learn out of history, 
profit, rent and interest were always 
well guarded, and tiis naturally 
Imust keep the producing people 
down. Savings that were and are 
made by this class spell only scrimp- 
ing or very cheap living with the ex- 
ception of highly paid, skilled me- 
chanics, and now and then a farmer. 
Many farmers become wealthy, but 
not through their work, but through 
the increase of land values and 
through hiring cheap help. An in- 
vestigating commission has found 
that if a workingman is to raise an 
average ifamily, and live decently he 
must earn $900 a year. Statistics 
prove that three-fourths of the la- 
boing people earn less than $900. 
Also, that three-fourths of the farm- 
ers have less than $900 income. Nine- 
ty out of 100 farmers in the West 
work mor hours per day than a city 
laborer and have less income than a 
city laborer. 

Anyone who thinks I am going to 
put up a great howl because I hap- 
pen to be one of the class which do 
not belong to ‘“‘society,”” according to 
Fried Ganilh, is mistaken. Our eco- 
nomic system can’t well be other- 
wise. As long as labor sell their la- 
bor power to another it is natural 
that he is ‘to receive only as much 
for it as to insure his keep and re- 
production. If this is not quite what 
it should be there is no injustice done 
to him. He simply agrees to sell his 
labor power at that price. 

If a famer sell his products to non- 
poducer he has no right to complain 
because the latter keeps them d8wn 
to a mere existence. If a. landlord 
gets half of the products of the ten- 
ant the latter has no right to com- 
plain, if he agrees to it. If working 
people are to enjoy the fruit of their 
toil they must of necessity organize 
and employ themselves instead of 
selling their labor. 

Farmers must organize and co- 
and 
consumers and stop selling their 
products to non-producers. The ten- 





ant must refuse to produce for a land- 
lord and get hold of land, which he 
can if he undertook co-operative 
farming instead of individual farm- 
ing. It is not so had as many think 
it would be, if there was only co- 
opeartive spirit among them. But 
that is lacking. All this is not only 
not done, ,but it is refused by a vast 
majority of the working people. So 
what right have we to protest if non- 
producers live upon our sweat? Or 
what right have we to protest be- 
cause non-producers take the lion’s 
share of our products? As long as na- 
ture’s resources are entitled to in- 
come, as long as past stored up work 
is entitled to income, our economic 
system cannot be different than it is. 
ADAM SCHARICK. 
Kennedy, N. D., Nov. 26, 1913. 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE. 





C. O. Drayton, President Farmers’ 

Equity Union, Greenville, Ill: 

Dear Sir—Complying with your re- 
quest of the 10th inst. we herewith 
cheerfully submit the following facts 
regarding our Local Union and Ex- 
change. Early this year the co-opera- 
tive spirit which had silently but stead- 
ily gained ground here for several 
years took form in the organization of 
the Watrous Equity Union, January 25, 
1913. Since then several meetings 
(thirteen in all) have been held at va- 
rious school houses in our territory. 
That your plan of Golden Rule Co- 
operation is popular here is evidenced 
by the increase of our membership 
from ten charter members to fifty-two, 
who have their 1913 cards. Had it not 
been for the short crop this year we 
could have secured nearly twice that 
number, which far exceeded our most 
sanguine expectations at the start. 
Much credit is due ‘to the women and 
children throughout our territory, who 
have contributed largely to our pro- 
grams and insured our success in a s0- 
cial way. Thanks are due members 
of neighboring Unions for assistance 
in times of need, especially our Na- 
tional Vice-President, Mr, Hoffman, on 
whom we have often called for advice 
and encouragement. 

In March this year we organized and 
incorporated our Exchange, which now 
has thirty-one paid up members. On 
account of poor crop several of our 
Union members were unable to take 
stock in our concern this year. We 
handled our grain business this year 
through a flat house and portable ele- 
vator, not feeling justified in building 
an elevator. We also furnished twine 
to our members this season. On twine 
and flour alone we saved our patrons 
several dollars each that they would 
have had to pay to independent con- 
cerns, besides making a modest profit 
for the Exchange. Our business for 
the year not being closed we cannot 
state what amount we will prorate 
back to our stockholders, but from 
present appearances we expect to 
make a very creditable showing for an 
infant. This being our first year of 
incorporated life and business activity, 
we have been very careful not to over- 
tax the Exchange, but we are building 
for the future, and firmly believe that 
our Exchange is a healthy and thrifty 
youngster, that as it grows up will do 
big things for us. 

Regretting that no representative 
from our Union can be with you in 
convention this year, we wish you an- 
other successful year in sowing seed 
of Golden Rule Co-operation. 

JOHN M. JOHNSON, 
President. 
JOHN A. CHINN, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Watrous Local Union, No. 50. 





ENTHUSIASTIC MEETING AT NEW 
ENGLAND. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: On No- 
vember 29th we held a special meet- 
ing, for Germans only. President Pe- 
ters, I think, arranged with Adam 
Scharick, North Dakota organizer, to 
come and speak German, for we have 
a large number of Germans here, 
north of town, and you ought to 
have watched them listen to Mr. 
Scharick, and without knowing a 
word of the German language, every 
one of us could see the effecis very 
plainly. The audience was not big 
in number, but it was represented 
from a wide territory. 


Some men demanded that meet- 
ings be held in a church out their 
way, and I think we have to plan for 
some few meetings, and once having 
all Germans in our local, tae num- 
ber of our local will surprise some- 
body. It is all a matter of not un- 
derstanding with these brothers, but 
they have kindling in them, and Mr. 
Scharick knows how to build fire, for 
I saw him do it on the 29th ult. 

New England, N. D. o. 





HEALTH TOPICS FOR WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 





The influence of women’s clubs on 
public health questions has been stead- 
ily increasing. Now that they have 
covered the field in a general way, 
there arises a demand in women’s or- 
ganizations for more accurate knowl- 
edge on the important problems of 
public health. Recognizing that the 
the state board of health exists for 
the purpose of serving the people of 
its state in every way possible, the 
secretary of the Kansas State Board 
of Health has prepared an outline for 
the use of women’s clubs in studying 
health questions. This outline, issued 
in a small leafiet, will prove of im- 
mense value in directing the work of 
the women’s clubs desiring to take up 
this line of activity. Under foods ana 
drugs appears a study of foods, includ- 
ing their preparation and preserva- 
tion, a discussion of a proper ration 
and selection of foods, food adultera- 
tion, the sanitation of food supplies, 
drug adulteration and drug addiction. 
Rural sanitation, school sanitation and 
hygiene, the cost of preventable dis- 
ease, the disposal of waste and the 
conditions for a pure water-supply are 
some of the topics included in the out- 
line. Reference to bulletins, govern- 
ment publications, journals and books 
are also included. In directing the at- 
tention of women’s clubs to these top- 
ics and in furnishing them a logical 
outline of work to be followed, the 
Kansas State Board of Health is not 
only doing a great service to the peo 
ple of its state, but is also building up 
an educated following which will 
greatly improve the effectiveness of] ;, 
the work of the board itself. 





NATURE STUDIES 


By C. D, Lyon, 

Some years ago I was,driving in the 
Swamp district of issouri on a fine, 
warm, early October morning, and 
as I passed quite a large pond saw a 
very big owl standing on the edge of 
the water. The owl was looking more 
than usually solemn about something, 
and I told my driver to stop so that I 
could investigate, knowing that owls 
seldom chose a pond as a roosting 
place, 


It stood very still as I ‘wonet smear 
it and allowed me to grab it by the 
wings close to,the body, but as I lifted 
it I found that it was too heavy for 
an owl. I gave it a swing:toward dry ~ 
land and as it struck the ground a snap- 
ping turtle about as big as a dinner 
plate let go of one of the owl’s toes 
and started towards the water, but I 
stopped that by waaay ~ i Turtle by 





the tail, 


The owl gave a hop or two, spread 
his wings and sailed off into the 
swamp, and my driver said that he 
would have the snapper for dinner. I 
always supposed that during the night 
the owl had been hunting frogs, and 
mistaking the turtle’s head for a frog 
had got caught himself. 

One day I was fishing in a creek 
near my home, not having much luck, 
but I did catch a catfish of about six 
ounces weight and fastened it in the 
water with a string while I tried to 
catch some more, Concluding to move 
up the creek, I went to take up my 
fish and found not only the fish but a 
big watersnake that had swallowed it. 
Now, it is nothing unusual for a water- 
snake to swallow a fish, but this was 
one of these big-headed catfish ~with 
long, thorny fins, and as the fish was 
tied, the fins had worked through the 
sides of the snake’s neck, assisting it 
to commit suicide. 

Quite recently I noted a newspaper 
article, telling how a cat caught and 
ate snakes, which reminds me that 
some thirty years ago we had a small 
tortoise shell cat that often brought in 
snakes, and she ate them, too. This 
cat caught several weasels, and one 
young mink, also a full grown gray 
squirrel, and once brought a large liz- 
ard to the house. 

It is wonderful to note how quickly 
a cat can kill a rabbit that is even 
larger than itself, Last summer I was 
sitting on the porch and saw a young 
cat start toward the road where two 
or three full grown rabbits were play- 
ing. I supposed that the rabbits would 
see the cat and make their escape, but 
I saw a quick start by the cat, a flash 
of gray fur and the kitten was on its 
way to the house with a rabbit much 
larger than itself. The rabbit’s neck 
was broken. 
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FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier—Highgrade 
Cantine--Semi-Highgrade 


From our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the 
Farmers’ Equity Union in the different States. 
Reference: Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers Equity Union 
« For prices, freight rates and any desired information, write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY | 


606 Equitable Building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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CLASSIFIED For sace DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue, 


count as words. 


Initials and numbers 


These little ads are read by thousands and give re- 


sults. No ad accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to acompany order. r 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





FARMS WANTED. 





WANTED—To hear from owner who has 

good farm for sale. Send description and 
price. Northwestern Business Agency, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 








FARMS FOR SALE. 


POULTRY. 
GOLDEN BRONZE TURKEYS for ex- 
hibition and breeding. Fawn and 


White Indian Runners. Single Comb 
Score card furnish- 
Mrs. Edyth 


Brown Leghorns. 
ed by E. G. Teaney. 
Riggerstaff, Enfield, I11. 





FOR SALE—My home place, 320 acres, 

smooth land (not sandy), 7 miles 
from county seat and R. R. Six-room 
house and all necessary improvements. 
Silo. 260 acres cultivated, 240 in wheat. 
Daily mail, telephone. $20.00 per acre, 
part cash. In tne banner broom corn 
county in Kansas. Monroe Traver, 
Hugoton, Kansas, 


FOR SALE—30 acres in Liberty 
County, Texas; 11 lots, Ashdown, Ar- 
kansas; 4 railroads; two 5-acre tracts 
and town lots at Bayside, Texas. Ad- 
dress RURAL WORLD Office, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FARM FOR SALE—Two hundred acre stock 

or dairy farm; three miles Frisco road; 
Webster County; price, $5,000. Write owner 
for terms. Porter Smith Farm, Niangua, Mo. 


LAND—I have an excellent half sec. timber 
land for sale cheap. Would make an ideal 
stock farm; good springs; near school and 














market. Easy terms. A. M. Owens, Pana, 
Illinois. 
FOR SALBH—70-acre, well drained 


American bottom farm, 40 miles from 
St. Louis, 3 miles from thriving town 
and railroad station. On county road, 
mail delivered, telephone. Crops, 
stock and implements if desired. $1,500 
cash, balance easy payments. Address 
H. S., RURAL WORLD. 


FARM FOR SALE—Bargain extraordinary! 

120 a. fruit farm, 3 miles of West Plains. 
Also 60 a., some improvements; easy terms. 
Write quick. Fred Stiles, Owner, West 
Plains, Mo., R. No. 4. 








BOURBON RED TURKEYS—Few fine 

Toms left. Will sell them at $5 each 
if taken at once. Mrs. E. W. Noth- 
stine, Washington, Mo. R. 1 


TOULOUSE GANDERS, $3.00; Trio, 

$7.50; large bodied; over standard 
weight. Good pens Single Comb Reds 
or Barred Rocks, $7.50. Charles 
Stauder, Nokomis, I1L 


MAKE YOUR OWN POULTRY FOOD— 

Why pay 25 and 50 cents for a box 
of poultry food when we will show you 
how to make 5v pounds for the price 
of one box? One hundred pounds will 
cost you only a dollar or two to make. 
You can mix it in your poultry 
shed. Our food keeps your chiekens 
strong and healthy. It makes your 
hens lay. Makes chicks grow. For- 
mula and full directions for only one 
dollar. The Western Food Co., Box 
474, San Francisco, Cal. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK COCK- 

ERELS—$2 each; a few by the Cock- 
erel I got from E. B. Thompson of New 
York, of his New York prizewinning 
Thompson Ringlet Strain, $3 each; eggs 
in season. A. F. Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS—First at 
State Fair; special prices this month. 
Mrs. J. H. Russell, Jr., Chilhowee, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horn stock; farm raised. Address, 
M. E. Hoskins, Flowler, Kansas. 


OZARK STRAIN INDIAN RUNNER 

DUCKS, White and Fawn. Will sell afew 
at one dollar each to reduce my flock; great 
layers. E. M. Pinto, St. James, Mo. 























FARM FOR SALE—Am offering my home 

farm, 120 acres, for $3,000 in next 60 days; 
will give time on part. For description write 
G. W. Johnston, Grandin, Mo. 


AEBRKANSAS LAND FREE—500,000 acres va- 

cant Government land now open to settle- 
ment. Booklet with lista, lawa, etc., 25c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. BD 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 











SEED CORN. 


PURE WHITE SEED CORN—Raised in 

1912 in Seward Co., Kans. Prize win- 
ner of the Southwest. This corn is a 
strong germinator. Tests.90 to 95 per 
cent. 1 have selected ‘atid bred this 
strain of corn for 4 years. Have about 





400 bushels shelled and graded. Will 
‘sack and fill orders as iong as corn 
lasts. Price, $2.50 per bushel. IL. O. 


Sewell, Liberal, Kans. Raqute 2 and 73. 


SEED CORN—Orders now taken for Boone 

County White, Johnson Cdéunty White, 
‘Reid’s Yellow Dent and Leaming seed corn, 
to be shipped later, on approval. Prices: $2.50 
‘per’ bu. shelled and graded, $3.00 crated. 
iGrder early. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, 
Illinois, 


CORN—i1000 bushels pure bred high 
yielding seed corn. Dunlap, Wil- 
liamsport, Ohio. 


‘ORDERS now taken for Johnson County 

Seed Corn, to be shipped later. Prices: 
$2.60 per bushe] shelled, .$3.50 per bushel 
crated seed. . The supply of seed corn will 
net half equal the demand. Order early: 
Cc. D. Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


SEED CORN—Booking orders for pure- 
‘- b¥e@ Boone’ County White seed corn 
of prize winning strains and high 














yields, properly selected,: grad- | 
‘ed and sacked; ees per bushel. R. L. 
Hill, Adenhill, Columbia;: Mo. : 








CLOVER SEED. 





NEW WHITE SWEET CLOVER SEED— 
Also, leaf tobacco, J. T. Mardis, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 








LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 

calves for sale, from two to eleven 
months old, from high-class, heavy- 
producing Jérseys. Write~me for prices, 
stating age you want. D. 8S. Mayhew, 
Monett, Mo. 











HORSES. 


BLANKS, for tabulating trotting ped- 

igrees for ‘sale. Let me tabulate 
your pedigrees and get our your folders. 
L. E. Clement, Pefrce City, Mo. 


TO EXCHANGE—Standard and registered 

stallions, mares and colts, for farming 
lands or other valuable real estate. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 515, Peirce City, Mo. 











WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Hens, pul- 

lets and cockerels; large, healthy, vigorous, 
farm-ranged birds; bred to lay and exhibit; 
Mo. State Fair, 1913, 2nd cock, 8rd pen; 
exhibition birds, $3.00 to $5.00; good breed- 
ers, $1.25 to $2.00. Write if you want some- 
thing good at a reasonable price.—Mrs. Wal- 
ter Cline, Versailles, Mo. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Ens 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
ayers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa 
vannah, Mo. 











HOGS. 


DUROC-JERSEY pigs, gilt-edged pedigrees. 

Let me mail description. Piease take my 
address for future reference. I am here to 
stay. C. J. Williams, Gentry, Ark. 











POLAND CHINAS—Size and bone with 

spality; open spring gilts by Long- 
fellows Special 64200, $20 to $25 each; 
gilts bred to Ott’s Big Oranga 2d 68131, 
$25 to $35 each. Fali pigs by Longfel- 
low’s Special 64200, and Sensation Chief 
67433, $16, crated, in December. A. F. 
Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 


HOGS—350 big type Mulefoot Hogs for 
sale. Dunlap, Williamsport, Ohio. 


ADENHILL DUROCS—A splendid lot of 
spring and late summer ‘boars and gilts 
sired by Beauty’s Model Top, Col. Primm, G. 
C.’s Col., Col. Orion M., out of sows of equa) 
breeding and merit. These pigs are now on 
corn and cowpeas and tankage, making good 
growth, and are priced right, singly, in 
pairs or in trios. Booking orders now for 
fall pigs by My Col.’s Pilot Wonder, by Col.’s 
Pilot Wonder, the 1912 Ohio grand cham- 
pica. R. L. Hill, Adenhil! Farm, Columbia, 
0. 














TO EXCHANGE 


TO EXCHANGE—What have you of One 
Thousand Dollar value to exchange for 
an eighty-acre farm in Taney County, Mo.,- 





the boom section of the ‘Ogarks? If you 
are interested, state what you have. Ad- 
‘dress P. O. Box 515,‘Peirce City, Mo. (tf) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





NUTS! Dandy Nut Cracker—paper 
weight—finest ever; unbreakable. 
Postpaid, 25c. Dandy Novelty Works, 


4th St., Mendota, Ill 


BUCKWHEAT BY MAIL—Genuine 

buler-ground buckwheat flour. Send 
dollar bill. Full value. in. flour, less 
parcel post stamps. F 





Gua¥fanteed pure. 
Amaranth Farm, Amaranth, Menn. 


FARMERS SUCCEED—Only when they use 

their pe py “well as pieir ponds Have 
you noticed tas @ who work 
9 hours a day MAKE MORD MONEY than 
those-who work 18 hours?.. Weehave no ma- 
chinery or’ seed, etc., to sell you, but—if you 
want to learn how to make “EVERY MOVE 
COUNT,” send me your name now—TODAY. 
Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave.,. Rock Island, III. 





RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 











* WISCELLANBOUS. 


FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
318 N. Third St.. St. Louls, Mo. 


NAMES WANTED—We pay immediately 
upon receipt of names. Send stamp for 
particulars. Address Box 64, St. Charles, 
Missouri. 


“WILSON THE MAN,” 20 cents will bring 
you this song. Janetta Knight, Gentry, Ark. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 


No cats, poisons or traps needei. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
Sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for enly 25c.”’ 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. I will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex- 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
Bargain. Address Milton Buss, 4421 i17th 
Ave., Rock Island. Hlinois. 


GENUINE DRY CLEANERS FORMULAS— 

The woman who desires to make money 
at home can easily do so with these formu- 
las of a retired cleaner. Several ladies to 
whom I have furnished them are doing a 
fine business. One lady wrote me she would 
not sell the information for a great many 
dollars. Three separate formulas, with 
complete direetions for dry cleaning chif- 
fons, gloves, hats, cloaks, etc., $1. Why pay 
cleaners high prices; do it yourself.—Mrs. 
W. M. Season, 127 Brady St., Kent, O. 


SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER—We will print your 

return card on 1,000 No. 6 WHITE 
ENVELOPES and send them prepaid to any 
part of the U. S. for only $2.00. We will 
print and send you 2,000 circulars, 125 words 
or less (with our non-conflicting ad on back) 
FRED with every order. Send copy for cir- 
culars and envelopes on separate sheets of 
paper, and make your copy very plain, so as 
to avoid mistakes. Remit by money order 
or registered mail. Make all orders payable 
to Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, 
TH 























NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
132-page book, “Free Government Land,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All about Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
Real Estate Tax Laws of each state, area in 
square miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion. Price 60 cents 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
or renewal subscription to Rural World for 
$1.00 





RHEUMATISM CURED 
KOHLBERG ‘RHEUMATISM 


REMEDY 


Guaranteed or money refunded. 
KOHLBERG PHCY., Walton & Olive. 
ELMER C. KOHLBERG, Sales Mgr. 




















ing and feeding methods are followed. 

“In the spring, summer and fall 
there are many crops for pasturing 
hogs, but during the winter the crops 
to select from are limited. On almost 
every farm the production \and keep- 
ing of hogs in winter is expensive, and 
generally it is not profitable for the 
reason, that large quantities of corn 
are fed without products of green 
crops. More winter grazing is needed 
for which many crops are adapted. 
The most reliable are, however, rape, 
rye, oats, wheat and barley. It is not 
too late to plant these crops and in 
most sections of the South this is the 
best season. 

“For grazing purposes these pastur- 
ing crops for hogs should be sown on, 
specially well drained and prepared 
land that is either rich or has _ re- 
reived a liberal application of ma- 
nure. Good winter pasturage is not 
obtainable except on the best drained 
lands. 

“The seeding should be heavy to in- 
Sure a thorough planting. The young 
plants will grow slowly in the winter 
and many plants will be needed to fur- 
nish plenty of pasture. Crimson clov- 
er will do well with rape, rye, oats, 
wheat and barley, and will mean an 
improvement on, the land.” 

A. B. Graham of the Ohio College of 
Agriculture says that all the country 
boy sees of city life is the side which 
seems to him attractive, the good 
clothes, the change and excitement. 
If he saw the meaner side of city life, 
hard work, the heat and the poverty 
he would realize more fully that every 
occupation has its hardships and no 
one kind of work is all pleasure. 








MR. A. HOFFMAN ELECTED NA- 
TIONAL DELEGATE FOR LE- 
OLA UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: A regular 
meeting of the Leola Equity Exchange 
was held on, Dec. 6th, with a good at- 
tendance. This being the annual elec- 
tion of officers, whose time had ex- 
pired, election was held. 

W. H. Woodall was elected to suc- 
ceed Michael Schwarz. A. Hoffman 
was elected as a delegate to attend 
the national convention at Kansas 
Gity, Kans., on December 16, 17, 18. 
Mr. Hoffman is a director at the pres- 
ent time on the national board of 
directors, also director and secretary 
of the local union, and is deserving of 
the choice as a delegate, as he has 
always been untiring in his efforts to 
make the farmers’ union a success, 
always believing that the whole secret 
of success depends on the entire or- 
ganization and -stockholders' being 
back of the officers, and every mem- 
ber being ‘a booster for the success 
of same. It is the unity of purpose 
and good fellowship of the stockhold- 
ers belonging to the Leola Equity Ex- 
change that make it a paying institu- 
tion. A very large attendance was 
present and a spirit of good fellow- 
ship prevailed. 


PROFITABLE PRODUCTION OF 
HOGS. 


“To produce pork profitably hogs 
must feed and graze continuously on 
pastures and crops particularly plant- 
ed for them,” is the advice of experts 
of the farmers’ co-operative branch of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. “Very seldom 
is the growing of hogs for slaughter 
a source of profit unless proper graz- 





GALL STONE 


Pains, Stomach and Liver Distress, 
Quick Relief. No operation, oil or tab- 
lets. 12 year’s success. Read the fol- 
lowing: 

In Juiy, 
this letter: 

Snow Hill, N. C., July 28, 1912. 

Please send me circulars for Gall 
Stone treatment. I have been troubled 
with them for three years. Yours truly, 
Mrs. H, ‘lt. Somers. 

Nine months after using one two- 
dollar package of COLETHA she 
writes to an inquiring friend, as fol- 
lows: 

Snow Hill, N. C., April 17, 1913. 

Dear Friend: I will answer your let- 
ter of inquiry and I am pleased to do 
so. I think COLETHA will do all théy 
claim for it. 

I know it has cured me of Gall 
Stones. I suffered three years and the 
doctors did me no good. I tried three 
of them, and each one of them said I 
— have to go through an opera- 
tion. 

Then I saw Coletha advertised, an@ 
decided to try it, and I did. and I am 
well now. I did not take but one two 
dollar package. I think it is the best 
medicine in the world for Gall Stones. 

You said you would keep my letter a 
secret. I am willing for you to publish 
it if it will be the cause of any one 
getting cured of Gall Stones, and I 
know Coletha will surely cure them 
without an operation. Truly yours in 
friendship, Mrs. H. T. Somers, Snow 
Hill, N. C. 

Remedy $1.00. Circulars Free. 

COLETHA CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Thousands Die of Colds! 


Famular’s’ Cold Chasers 


1912, Mrs. Somers sent us 





The best remedy for La Grippe, Coughs, 
Colds, Neuralgia, Catarrh, or Bronchi- 
tis. They work directly on the liver 
and lower bowels, thereby arousing the 
secretions to action and are, therefore, 
very effective in cases of Indigestion, 
also Headache. Approved by promi- 
nent physicians. 50c per box; special 
trial size 25c. Have them handy at 


home. Promptly mailed on receipt of 
price. BRANDS-FAMULAR CO., 488-2 
Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 























